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The Episcopal Church in the 
Arid West, 1865-1875: 
A Study in Adaptability 


By Lawrence L. Brown* 


T the close of the Civil War, the Episcopal Church joined the 
march to occupy the arid West in a way that would have 
amazed the pioneers of the early days of westward expansion. 

Then the Church was weak, undermanned, and not possessed of a 
strategy capable of following its children across the Alleghenies; in 
the later period, it had begun to gain an understanding of the frontier, 
to perfect an instrument for aggressive missionary work, and had some 
clergy ready and anxious to face the hardships and perils of new 
regions. 

The hard-won understanding of the frontier had come through the 
self-sacrificing work of such isolated frontier clergy as Bishop Philander 
Chase, first Bishop of Ohio and then of Illinois. James Hervey Otey, 
frontier schoolteacher in Tennessee who went to North Carolina for 
ordination in 1825,? was the only Episcopal clergyman in Tennessee 
for several years, and was consecrated the first Bishop of Tennessee in 
1833.* In the regions in which these men worked, the Church had 
been compelled to wait until it had sufficient strength to elect its own 
bishop in the region, and as a consequence had suffered from lack of 
leadership while seeing much of the opportunities for aggressive work 
slip by. Largely through the counsel of such men of frontier experi- 
ence, the General Convention of the Episcopal Church in 1835 
adopted a new strategy. The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
though organized in 1820, was limited in membership. At the 1835 
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Convention, the principle was adopted that every member of the 
Church was a member of the Society. At the same time, the strategy 
for missionary advance was completely changed; henceforth the na- 
tional Church would send missionary bishops supported by the Society 
as the Church’s instrument for advance work, to gather Church people, 
find clergy for them, and found the Church in new regions.*. Jackson 
Kemper had been consecrated for the Northwest in the same year, 
and Leonidas Polk for the Southwest in 1838.° 

After a brilliant career of missionary conquest, Kemper became the 
diocesan Bishop of Wisconsin in 1859. He was succeeded as Missionary 
Bishop of the Northwest in 1860 by Joseph C. Talbot, whose juris- 
diction, smaller indeed than Kemper’s had been in theory, embraced 
the vast region which we are studying as “the West,” and involved a 
real responsibility for regions which were now beginning to be peo- 
pled by adventurous white people. California, Kansas and Texas were 
already self-supporting dioceses, and Oregon Territory had its own 
missionary bishop. The new bishop had only Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
and Idaho (with no railroads) to be responsible for! Such a task 
being obviously impossible, Talbot wisely concentrated on Nebraska 
where he made his home, and did the best that he could under difficult 
war conditions to advise and help those few clergy west of him. He 
did indeed make a stupenduous journey through New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah and Nevada in 1863, and reported his findings to the 
Domestic Committee of the Society.* It is not to be wondered that 
when Talbot was elected Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Indiana 
in 1865 he accepted.” 

It was obviously impossible to ask another man to assume respon- 
sibility for the territory once assigned to Talbot, since it was very 
rapidly being peopled. The House of Bishops had the task of pro- 
viding more episcopal supervision for the West. The Secretary of the 
House was instructed to procure the best available map of the West.* 
Its study must have bewildered the Bishops, for their next move was 
to ask the House of Deputies to appoint members of a joint committee 
to consider the division of the West into several missionary jurisdic- 
tions. Meanwhile, the Board of Missions (General Convention’s con- 


4Ibid., 48-56. 

SIbid., 87. 

*Burleson, The Spirit of Missions (New York, 1835), Vol. XXVIII, No. 11 (Nov. 
& Dec., 1863), 305-408; 118. 

TJournal of General Convention, 1865, 153. 

8Ibid., 154. 
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trolling body for the Missionary Society) sent its recommendation to 
the House of Bishops, providing for the following jurisdictions: 


Oregon and Washington. 

Nebraska and Dacotah (i.e. now North and South Dakota) . 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory. 

Colorado and New Mexico. 

Montana and Wyoming. 

Idaho and Utah. 
Nevada and Arizona.° 


Since this was too visionary for the senior house, and probably 
too expensive for the Church, the bishops divided the old “North- 
west” jurisdiction into three parts. They elected the Rev. Robert 
Harper Clarkson to be “Missionary Bishop of Nebraska and parts 
adjacent, with jurisdiction in Nebraska and Dacotah,”” the Rev. 
George Maxwell Randall “Missionary Bishop of Colorado and parts 
adjacent, with jurisdiction in Colorado, Montana, Idaho, and Wyo- 
ming,” and the Rev. Mark Anthony De Wolfe Howe to “Nevada and 
parts adjacent, to have jurisdiction in Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and 
New Mexico.”** Dr. Howe declined his election, but the other two 
men were consecrated as bishops over vast stretches of territory with 
few people. 

At the same Convention, a measure was passed making it possible 
for the House of Bishops to meet alone in the years between the 
triennial sessions of General Convention in order to fill vacancies in 
the missionary episcopate.* Thus the stage was set for the postbellum 
career of the Episcopal Church in the West. 

This study is designed to explore the mission of the Episcopal 
Church to that portion of the West formerly included in Talbot's 
jurisdiction in the period 1865-1875. The materials used are mostly 
the printed sources contained in the official publications of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, with some use of manuscript materials in the Church His- 
torical Society archives to supplement these periodicals. Samplings of 
this body of manuscripts have led this writer to believe that much 
light will be shed on questions of policy and methods of work when 
time allows the use of these materials for studies of more limited areas. 


*Ibid., 182. 2, 4, 5, 6 & 7 were the parts of Talbot's jurisdiction. 
10[bid., 200. 
111bid., 207. 
12]bid., 118. 
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Meanwhile, the wider survey has served to indicate areas in which 
closer study would promise reward. 

In two other regards this study is superficial. The publications 
of the Missionary Society took no notice of party tensions within the 
Episcopal Church, which must have been responsible for some of the 
delays, changes in personnel, and faulty financial backing in some 
areas of the work in the West. Rather full files of independent journals 
and newspapers published by and about the Episcopal Church, avail- 
able in the Church Historical Society Library in Austin, would no 
doubt be of great use in discovering these factors. Another available 
resource in this Library that was not used is the file of the reports of 
the American Church Missionary Society. This body was an inde- 
pendent organization of Evangelicals in the Episcopal Church which 
supported a number of missionaries in the West, particularly in 
Nevada. Since these missionaries were under obedience to the mis- 
sionary bishops whose work is here studied, and since the publications 
seem to give little detail of the day to day life or opinions of the 
missionaries, its use did not seem relevant to my purposes. 

In the second place, no effort could be made to ascertain what 
other Christian bodies were doing in an overall way to propagate the 
Christian Faith in the West in this same period. Admittedly this could 
throw great light upon many of the mysteries which have appeared 
in the study, but the proper prosecution of this task would demand 
a monumental amount of time, impossible for so wide an area in a 
study of this sort. We have had to be content with the occasional 
glimpses of other ministers in the areas studied, apparently on good 
terms at least with the bishops, not very effectively reaching the 
western people of this decade. Doubtless there were areas which they 
occupied which our missionaries left alone. The materials used in this 
study do not answer our question. We have had to be content to let 
the materials which could be handled speak their own message, re- 
serving for future studies these other aspects. Our task was enough; 
to see the Episcopal Church at work in the new West. 


I. The New Bishops Meet the West 


Bishop Clarkson obviously had the easiest of the tasks, for the 
region assigned to him had as its eastern portion vast tracts of the 
rich prairie plains, in which settlement was already well underway. 
Writing to the Secretary of the Domestic Committee after a trip he 


took to Nebraska in company with Bishop Talbot, Bishop Clarkson 
reported, 
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“I formed the most favorable impressions of the clergy and the 
people—the climate and the country, and was astonished to see 
what a good beginning had already been made for Church work 
there by the ardour and diligence of Bishop Talbot.”’* 


Meanwhile, the veteran missionary in Dakota had written, “Perhaps 
I ought to state that we have this present season abundant crops; 
that the territory is gradully filling up, notwithstanding our Indian 
difficulties.”** Bishop Clarkson wrote twice again this same year after 
he had moved his residence to Nebraska, and had made visitations 
to the churches in southern Nebraska, and those north of the Platte 
in Nebraska and Dakota. He expressed optimism about the prospects 
for the country and the Church.** It was this fruitful eastern portion 
of his jurisdiction which was to enable the bishop to build up a 
self-supporting diocese in Nebraska in a very few years, and to furnish 
the base from which the western portion could be worked. The divi- 
sion of territory proved quite practical and workable until the 
Indian work (which will be discussed later in this paper) became so 
large that it had to be erected into a separate episcopal jurisdiction. 

If the division of labor proved practical in Bishop Clarkson’s 
case, it certainly did not in Bishop Randall’s. Colorado, Montana, 
Idaho, and Wyoming was a perfectly unworkable improvisation, as 
was the jurisdiction which Howe had refused—Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. At the outset, Bishop Randall was able to work 
effectively only in Colorado. There he had the benefit of the work 
of Bishop Talbot, who had made a visitation as early as 1861, and 
given some oversight as well as considerable thought to the Church’s 
role in the territory. In his annual report to the Board of Missions, 
Talbot had expressed the conviction that Colorado lacked any re- 
sources but minerals, that it would not become an agricultural district 
without irrigation, and that only in dependence upon the mining 
community could agriculture or manufacturing be made to pay.’ 
The ministry of the Church should, he felt, be directed to the mining 
communities, many of which he visited himself. He had found only 
one clergyman in the entire territory, the Rev. J. H. Kehler, the 
rector of the self-supporting parish of St. John, in Denver,” six hun- 
dred and fifty miles away from any other minister of the Church. He 


18Spirit of Missions, XXXI, No. 2 (February, 1866), 58. 
1*Ibid., No. 2 (Feb., 1866) , 69. 

18[bid., Nos. 7 & 9 (July and September, 1866) , 353-4, 468-471. 
16[bid., XXVI, No. 11 (Nov.-Dec., 1861), 358-62. 

11] bid. 
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occasionally ministered in the nearby mining communities.** At that 
time, St. John’s and Mr. Kehler were the only congregation and 
minister to survive the lawlessness in the community, and had the 
field to themselves. Other clergy were wanted in the region.” 

Although Bishop Randall had been consecrated in December, 
1865, he deferred his departure for his field until May, 1866, retaining 
the rectorship of the Church of the Messiah, Boston, until he completed 
the twenty-second year of his tenure there.*° The delay, he reported, 
was occasioned by his need to recruit missionary clergy to go out 
with him. He wrote: 


From December to May I was looking for an army to go with me. 
I was seeking volunteers; and as the result of my efforts, I suc- 
ceeded in finding one, just one, who would cross the desert with 
me, and he was furnished from the ranks of the Unitarians, whom 
I ordained deacon before leaving Boston, at the request of the 
Bishop of Massachusetts.** 


The bishop gave an account of his impressions of his jurisdiction 
in his first annual report: 


The jurisdiction ap om to me is that of Colorado and parts 
adjacent, which are defined as Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. 
I will begin with the “parts adjacent” in their reverse order. 

WYOMING. In respect to this portion of my jurisdiction, I can 
only report to the Board, that after diligent inquiry and research, 
I have not been able to discover any such territory in these 


“parts.”"22 


In explanation of the bishop’s jest, the Territory of Wyoming was 
not set up until 1868, though it was proposed at this time. Idaho 
and Montana the bishop had been unable to visit, nor was he to do 
so before the House of Bishops handed them over to Bishop Tuttle. 

Colorado, however, seemed to Randall a challenging field, where 
much could be done. The population, mostly attracted by mining 
from many parts of the country, were receptive to the ministry of 
the Episcopal Church, having left their prejudices behind and being 
accustomed to having to take in new things in this strange new world 
of the mountains. 


18]bid., No. 5 (May, 1861), 131. 

19] bid., 132. 

20Proceedings of Board of Missions, 1866 (N. Y., 1866), 98. 
21Jbid., 114. 

22]bid., 98, 99. 
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In spite of their former feelings, and in contravention perhaps of 
their intentions, they find themselves attending our services ... 
and though professedly hostile to forms, yet cr tame gar yield- 
ing to the attractive dignity and Christian propriety of a liturgical 
service; and though they may not be in every instance very reli- 
gious, yet they are godly enough to prefer a Gospel sermon to a 
Christless lecture or a political essay, and are inclined to select 
their place of worship accordingly; and so before they a: heed 
it, they are calling themselves Churchmen, and finally become 
such.** 


There were many things to attract the young clergyman to this high 
land, the bishop thought: health, the stimulation of people open to 
the message, beautiful surroundings, and money to maintain churches 
once they were erected. 


The bishop summarized his needs for the work in what he con- 
ceived the order of their importance: first was the long range educa- 
tional need, in which the immediate first step should be a girls’ 
school, to offset the Roman Church’s strategy of making Colorado 
Roman Catholic by attracting all of the young women to convent 
schools. Next in importance was the erection of church buildings in 
the mining towns, to meet the pressing demand he had found in 
almost all such places where he had officiated. Then the need for 
ministers was very great. In many instances, the miners would liber- 
ally support clergymen coming to reside in their area; settlements in 
the gold region were close enough together to allow one man to take 
care of several churches, even travelling on foot, and even in the 
poorer regions single men willing to endure some hardship could 
find support. But Randall emphasized his need for good men, willing 
to come for the sake of the work, and not for pecuniary gain or self- 
advancement. He was unwilling to encourage clergy who had failed 
in the East to try a new start in Colorado; nothing but disappoint- 
ment and bitterness could result from such an experiment. 

The bishop had also sanguine expectations of a large population 
devoted to agriculture in the region along the Arkansas River, be- 
ginning at Colorado City, now part of Colorado Springs, and extend- 
ing below Pueblo. Here, he felt, missionaries would find a welcome, 
and partial support from the inhabitants.** In the valley of the Platte, 
where the people already there were without ministrations of any 


28] bid., 111. 
24] bid., 112-119. 
25] bid., 105. 
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kind, he felt the prospects for a large agricultural population were 
good, and believed a missionary should itinerate through the district.”* 

Bishop Randall emphasized the sense of urgency he felt about 
the needs of his work when he related his first visit to Nevada City, 
Colorado: 


This village contains a large mining population, and has no place 
of public worship. Every intelligent Christian can readily imagine, 
what in this age must be the terrible condition of a community, 
who are destitute of sanctuary privileges,—how the Lord’s Day 
will be desecrated,—how vice and immorality will prevaii. I had 
a fearful illustration of this as I rode into Nevada. K large crowd 
had gathered in the street, and when they stood aside to allow 
my carriage to pass through, we saw the body of a man, who, 
but a few minutes before, had been shot dead in front of a saloon. 
There lay his lifeless body, weltering in its blood, just where it 
fell. What a scene in a Christian land, in the charming sunlight 
of a beautiful Sunday afternoon!" 


The impractical nature of the division of territory made in 1865 
was soon realized, and when advantage was taken of the permission 
granted the Bishops to elect missionary bishops at special meetings 
of the House, the subject was dealt with anew. At the called meeting 
in New York in October, 1866, a special committee appointed to study 
the rearrangement of the missionary districts, of which Bishops Talbot 
and Randall were members, recommended the following: 


That they are of the opinion that the inconveniences and difficul- 
ties at present felt, may be greatly diminished by the following 
changes: 


1. By detaching New Mexico and Utah from the jurisdiction of 
Nevada and parts adjacent. This will leave Nevada and Arizona, 
the appointment of a bishop for which field has been already 
tponed by this House for sufficient reasons, until the assem- 
ling of the next General Convention. In the meantime, such 
duties as may be required in Nevada will be rendered by Bishop 
Kip [of California] who has kindly offered to do so. 


2. From the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Colorado, &c., detach 
Montana and Idaho; which cannot be reached by him without 
eat difficulty and loss of time, and to his jurisdiction add New 
exico, which bounds Colorado on the South. 
3. Constitute Montana, Utah and Idaho a new jurisdiction. 
These territories, although so extensive, are contiguous, and in 


26] bid., 110. 
2tIbid., 104. 
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the two first particularly, the labors of a Missionary Bishop are 
now deemed of great importance. ... 


These recommendations were accepted by the House, which then 
proceeded to elect the Rev. Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, rector of Zion 
Church, Morris, New York, to be Missionary Bishop of Montana, 
with jurisdiction in Utah and Idaho.” 

When elected, Tuttle was several months younger than the re- 
quired canonical age of thirty, consequently he could not then be 
consecrated. The Bishops decided to wait for his attainment of this 
mark of maturity, setting his consecration for May 1, 1867.*° The 
new bishop left for his field within the month,** but had meanwhile 
sent two clergymen ahead of him to Salt Lake City, Utah, to begin 
the mission.** 

Travelling with a party of four, two more clergymen and the 
wife and the sister of the Rev. G. W. Foote, the senior of the two 
ministers who had already reached Salt Lake, the young bishop had 
a journey full of the exciting adventures which were to enliven his 
career in the Far West.** He found that his two clergymen had re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the Gentile community in Salt Lake, 
so much so that after confirming a class of candidates which they 
had prepared for him in Salt Lake, and seeing the ladies settled and 
launched on their teaching careers in the school which the clergy 
had already opened in Salt Lake, he dispatched one of his travelling 
companions, the Rev. G. D. B. Miller, to Boise City, Idaho, and 
himself left with the Rev. E. N. Goddard for Montana Territory. 
At the end of August, having been in his field only two months, the 
bishop sent off his first annual report to the Board of Missions, 
written from Virginia City, Montana. 

Utah, with an area he estimated at ninety-two thousand square 
miles, had about one hundred thousand people in it. They were 
almost solidly Mormons, only Ft. Bridger and Stockton having a 
majority of Gentiles, and Salt Lake City containing a significant 
Gentile minority. The only non-Mormon ministers in the whole ter- 


28Journal of General Convention, 1868, 282. 
29] bid., 283. 

s0Burleson, Conquest, 119. 

31Sp. of M., XXXII, No. 9 (Sept., 1867), 629. 
82]bid., No. 7 (July, 1867), 507 

33] bid., 630-3. 

%4]bid., 634. 
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ritory were the two whom he had stationed in Salt Lake to minister 
there and at Camp Douglas nearby. 

Montana, with an area of around two hundred thousand square 
miles, contained, Tuttle believed, about thirty thousand white people, 
almost all of whom had come into the territory in a little over five 
years, in consequence of the discovery of minerals, first at Bannack, 
in 1862, at Virginia City the following year, and at Helena in 1865. 
Some Church people in Virginia had organized St. Paul’s Church 
there as early as 1865, and had conducted some public services, some 
men of the congregation serving as lay readers. There were in the 
entire territory some ten or twelve Roman Catholic priests, three 
Methodist ministers, with two local preachers to help them, one 
minister of the Methodist Church, South, and the bishop himself 
with his one assistant. His needs, Tuttle thought, were: 


By and by ... a school, not only thorough in its mental training, 

but also earnest, prayerfully at work for the good of the souls of 

its a and for the formation and culture of their manners 
and habits ... that may form the nucleus for the gathering of 
associated, centralized work—ministerial work, educational work, 

Diocesan work.** 

Bishop Tuttle had not yet been able to do any work in Idaho, 
and therefore used the information which Mr. Miller sent him from 
Boise. In an estimated area of ninety-six thousand square miles, there 
were thought to be about twenty-five thousand people. The congre- 
gation in Boise, founded in 1864 by the Rev. St. Michael Fackler, 
had built a house of worship and got to use it only a month when 
its founder felt it necessary to leave. Fackler had also held services 
in Idaho City and Silver City. Upon the foundation which he had 
laid in the two years he was there, Mr. Miller was now able to build. 
There were in the entire territory only four ministers of any kind: 
two Roman Catholic priests in Idaho City, a Methodist, and Mr. 
Miller in Boise. Bishop Tuttle naturally at this time had planned no 
farther for Idaho than to send Miller there.** 

The fourth new jurisdiction, that of Nevada with Arizona, had 
the longest wait for its missionary bishop. The Board had received 
rather discouraging word about the prospects for Nevada from a 
missionary there in 1865. Writing from Marysville, Nevada, the Rev. 
William H. Stoy told the Secretary of the Domestic Committee that 
the unwise development of mills on sites where insufficient ore for 


35Proceedings, Board of Missions (1867), 48-50. 
38]bid., 52-58. 
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economical operation was present had bankrupted so many mining 
companies and thrown so many men out of work that most of the 
towns of Nevada were badly on the downgrade. He enclosed a clip- 
ping from the San Francisco Union, in which the paper’s correspond- 
ent in Aurora, Nevada, warned prospective immigrants that the 
unhealthy boom was collapsing: people should not leave California 
for Nevada, where the economy was so completely dependent upon 
mining, and that industry was now on the decline. So many people 
had left Marysville that Mr. Stoy was compelled to resign his parish 
and move elsewhere.*" 

Bishop Kip of California redeemed the promise that he had made 
to the House of Bishops in October, 1866, by making a visitation of 
Nevada in 1867. Reporting on his tour, Kip described with evident 
relish the hair-raising adventure involved in crossing the mountains 
by way of Donner Pass in a stagecoach. He felt this might be appre- 
ciated by the individual who at the meeting of the Board of Missions 
the previous year had blithefully said, “the Bishop of California, by 
a few hours’ absence from his Diocese, could do all that is necessary 
in Nevada.”** 

The bishop found only two clergymen left in the state, the Rev. 
Ozi W. Whitaker, rector of St. Paul’s, Virginia City (later the first 
Missionary Bishop), and the Rev. William H. Dyer of Washoe, a 
point about thirteen miles from Virginia City. Three clergymen had 
recently left the state. Only two church buildings were finished in 
Nevada, at Virginia City and the adjoining Gold Hill, with one 
under construction in Carson. Mr. Whitaker itinerated widely, so 
that the need, Kip felt, was for only two more clergymen for the 


present, 


. until the future of the State is decided. This depends upon 
the mines, which, for the last three years, have not been doing 
well, and the population has therefore diminished.** 


On October 29, 1868, the General Convention meeting in Trinity 
Church, New York, elected the Rev. Ozi William Whitaker of Silver 
City, Nevada, Missionary Bishop of Nevada and Arizona.*° Thus, for 
the first time in the West, a man who knew intimately the part of 


37The Rev. Wm. H. to the Rev. J. Dixon Carder, D.D., Marysville, Nev., 
— 12, 1865. Missionary ety Mss., Church Historical Society Library, Austin, 

exas. 

38Sp. of M., XXXIII, No. 2 (Feb., 1868), 89. 

89] bid., 95. 


49Journal of General Convention, 1868, 276. 
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the country where he was to exercise oversight had been selected for 
the episcopate. For some reason not as yet discovered by this writer, 
his consecration as bishop was delayed for almost a full year, and he 
was forced to go East for it, being made Bishop in St. George’s 
Church, New York, October 13, 1869.** Early in 1870, the new bishop 
worked only in the western part of the state, retaining the rectorship 
of Virginia City, but spent the following summer visiting throughout 
the state.*? Whitaker did not write very frequently about his work, 
but he soon had three clergymen in towns in eastern Nevada, one 
of whom, the Rev. Samuel P. Kelly of Hamilton, was a tireless and 
somewhat irrepressible writer to the Domestic Committee, filing what 
were by all odds the frankest, most humorous, and most colorful 
reports this writer has been able to find in the period. He challenged 
the fixed prejudice of the New York office staff against special solicita- 
tions, so charming them with his words that they published his letter. 
He was given a pair of horses by individuals, and with them made 
himself a veritable whirlwind, swooping into every mining settlement 
in the eastern portion of the state. He was the main force in securing 
the erection of church buildings in several towns, and pled for clergy 
to man them.** At Pioche, the Rev. H. L. Badger worked in the face 
of great discouragement until his faithfulness won the hearts of the 
townsmen, and an adequate church was erected.** Bishop Whitaker 
felt his greatest needs were for means and men to begin work in new 
communities, and for a large sum of money with which to found a 
school for girls. This was the greatest hope, he thought, for coun- 
teracting the evil influences so constantly at work in that mining 
state, where there were few women, and fewer of these ennobling 
examples, where mining companies operated day and night seven 
days a week, leading that whole generation to eliminate religion from 
their lives.** 

Arizona was not visited by Bishop Whitaker until the summer 
of 1874. To get there he went by rail to San Francisco, by steamer 
to San Diego, by stage to Yuma, thence mainly by buckboard to most 
of the inhabited parts of the territory. This last conveyance he de- 
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scribed with some distaste,** shortly bringing forth from the new 
Missionary Bishop of Western Texas an ironic bit of Texas sympathy 
for Whitaker’s discomfort.* 


After visiting most of the settlements in Arizona, Whitaker saw 
little opening for our Church except in the Salt River Valley, in 
which the prospects for agriculture seemed good to him, and in which 
a clergyman stationed in Tucson could easily minister to the Anglo- 
Americans, and might do some good amongst the Latins, if he could 
speak good Spanish. He recommended that Arizona be withdrawn 
from his jurisdiction, and joined to Southern California. He said: 


A reference to the distance I had to travel to reach the Territory 
will show that though Nevada and Arizona touch each other they 
are practically far apart. I can get to Vermont in less time, and 
with but little more expense, than I can get to Arizona.** 


Arizona was indeed withdrawn from Whitaker’s field in 1874, 
and New Mexico from that of Colorado. New Mexico and Arizona 
were made into a new jurisdiction,*® and the Rev. William F. Adams 
of Louisiana was elected as its bishop.*® His career was cut short by 
illness in his family before his first visitation was ended, and he 
himself was forced by ill health to resign his office.** Since this juris- 
diction was not again filled within the period covered by this paper, 
and the work done in New Mexico prior to this time was not very 
considerable, it will be mentioned only incidentally under the topics 
treated hereafter. The same must be said for the new Missionary 
Districts of Northern Texas and Western Texas, set up at the same 
convention, and provided with bishops in the persons of Alexander 
Charles Garrett of Nebraska and Robert William Barnwell Elliott 
of Georgia, respectively."* 

One other addition to the missionary episcopate which had been 
previously made requires our attention, marking as it did a momen- 
tous departure from precedent in setting up a bishopric for a racial 
group. This was the election of the Rev. William Hobart Hare, at 
the time Secretary of the Foreign Committee of the Missionary Society, 
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to be Bishop of Niobrara Indian Convocation in Dakota and Ne- 
braska.** 

The growth of the work of the Episcopal Church amongst the 
Plains Indians in Nebraska and Dakota had been so great since 
Bishop Clarkson had entered into his work in these territories that 
the oversight of it became a severe strain upon his energies, so much 
overtaxed with his other responsibilities. General Convention, urged 
on by the Missionary Society, acted in 1871 to set up the Missionary 
Jurisdiction of Niobrara, but failed to elect a bishop for it at that 
time, thus leaving Clarkson still bearing the burden. Hare was elected 
at a special meeting of the House of Bishops in November, 1872.* 
He became ill after only a short time in his work, was absent for 
some time while recovering his health, and though he did return and 
prosecute his work with vigor, the majority of our attention to the 
Indian problem and this mission will cover the period before his 
election. 


II. The People to Whom The Church Came 


The peoples of the area in which we are interested were a various 
lot, with a bewildering variety of backgrounds, occupations and in- 
terests. The missionaries ministering among them emphasized their 
variety, and seldom generalized in the letters they wrote about their 
work. We may for convenience group them, largely in the order in 
which we have looked at the episcopal jurisdictions, as first, home- 
steaders, ranchers, and townspeople of the prairie towns; second, 
miners and the population dependent upon them; third, the Mor- 
mons; fourth, the Indians; fifth, Spanish-Americans; and last of all 
the Chinese. 

To a considerable degree, the principal part of our area in which 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church was addressed to the agricultural 
population was Nebraska and Dakota. In Nebraska, the aim of the 
Church was to establish a church in every town of five hundred or 
more people,** and this goal was very nearly reached during the period 
under study.** As the population moved farther west over the plains, 
Bishop Clarkson struggled for resources, men, money, books, and 
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buildings, to keep pace with it.** In very many places the Episcopal 
parson was the only minister in his area, and the Episcopal Church 
the only place of worship, though in many cases other Christian 
bodies had tried and failed in these communities.** The number of 
places visited by an individual clergyman was usually excessively high, 
and the attention he could give to a particular flock proportionately 
small, yet we find few complaints from the people about this. 

In Dakota there was only one clergyman for the entire territory, 
but he was that one man task force, Melancthon Hoyt, the only 
minister of any faith in Dakota, and his church in Yankton the only 
church edifice.** The rich lands in the eastern part of the territory 
were rapidly filling up, and Bishop Clarkson wished to move with 
the incoming tide by establishing an “Associate Mission” under Mr. 
Hoyt’s direction to work out in all directions from Yankton. A school 
was established, and its faculty, when one could be kept to help 
Mr. Hoyt, served as missionary clergy for the whole corner of the 
territory which could be reached from Yankton. Hoyt served as head- 
master of the school, dean of the clergy in the district, pastor of 
Yankton when another could not be had, and roamer of the far fron- 
tiers with his team and wagon, following every band of settlers to 
take the privileges of the Gospel to them.** At the end of the period, 
the statistics did not seem startling, there being only six clergy, six 
churches or chapels, one school, with a white population of about 
thirty thousand,*? but this takes no account of the great number of 
settlements where, in schools or in private homes, the far-travelling 
missionaries ministered to people, or of the people who had moved 
out after the hard times of the 1870’s and the locust plagues had made 
their position insupportable. Many such refugees had come to know 
and love the Church while in Dakota, and would in many cases seek 
it out wherever they went from there. There was a number of 
foreign immigrants coming into Dakota, including Russians, to whom 
our Church could not minister at this time.* 

The eager welcome given the missionaries by these people of the 
agricultural region is attested by report after report printed in the 
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periodicals, Spirit of Missions and Home and Abroad. They had less 
money than the miners who constituted the majority of the Church’s 
auditors farther west, but they seemed never to have failed to carry 
through their part of the “fund matching” propositions for church 
building, clergy support, and the like, which Clarkson in his juris- 
dictions and Randall and Tuttle in theirs made to them.** Specific 
examples of the affection and respect of the people for their clergy 
abound in the reports of the bishops, and of the same sentiments 
towards the bishops in the reports of the clergy. 

The mission of the Church in Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
and to a lesser degree, Wyoming, was principally to the miners who 
formed the bulk of the population, and to the people of the towns 
and cities dependent upon mining. Although the miners were by no 
means a race apart, their psychology was shaped by their occupation 
and ambition. The clergyman who would minister to them had to 
adjust himself to their ways in many regards, as well as to be content 
to share the physical hardships of life amongst them. The openness 
of the transplanted Easterner as noticed by Bishop Randall has been 
mentioned above,** and is frequently commented on by the mission- 
aries. In the richer ore fields, the Church had only to produce a live 
clergyman willing to stay a while, and the miners with littie or no 
help from the outside would build a substantial church, and would 
frequently assume the full support of a clergyman—until the veins of 
rich minerals began to squeeze out. 

The welcome the Episcopal Church found among the American 
miners, contrasting as it did with the hostility felt toward it among 
so many people on the earlier frontiers, requires some study. Undoubt- 
edly, one factor in the situation was the great male preponderance in 
the population; most of the church-goers were men; and the nature 
of the Church’s worship and preaching was in sharp contrast to the 
sentimental and sensational ways of most American Protestant bodies 
of that era, whose emphasis on the revival movement appealed more 
strongly to women and women-ruled men than it did to single men 
and adventurers. The following narrative came from Nebraska, not 
from the mining region, but it enforces essentially the same point: 

Silver Creek is a station twenty miles west of Columbus, on the 


Union Pacific Railroad. Four years ago this was the hunting 
ground of the roving Indian bands of the Plains. ... At that time 


Frequent examples, year after year, in the two publications of the Missionary 
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there were three settlers, within a distance of as many miles; all 
else was wilderness. The first Sunday of my stay here we called 
in the nearest neighbor. I read the Service and preached. A hunts- 
man, with gun on his shoulder, wandered along during the Serv- 
ice. He was invited to a seat, which he took. With hat upon his 
head, he sat until our exercises were closed, and then he departed, 
scarcely speaking a word. I felt quite curious to know what im- 
pression was made upon this man, as he evidently had never 
witnessed the Services of the Church before. Many weeks after 
my return East I received a letter from one of my young friends, 
stating that the huntsman said, “That was the only meeting worth 
attending, and he wanted a Prayer Book.” I procured a nice one, 
and sent it to him as a Christmas present. You will be glad to 
know that the rude hunter is now one of the Vestrymen of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Silver Creek. .. .* 


Besides the American miner, the Church met also with British 
peoples, many of whom belonged to the Mother Church, and were 
amazed and delighted to find their own Church following them to 
the western mountains. The mines around Central City, Colorado, 
were largely worked by Cornish miners, who welcomed their own 
Church there.** In 1875, Bishop John F. Spalding, successor to Ran- 
dall after the latter’s death, made a stage coach journey from Cafion 
City to Del Norte, and was amazed to find numbers of English people, 
some of them graduates of Oxford, seeking their fortunes in the 
mountains. Their response to the coming of the Church was good.** 

In the following year, Spalding indulged in some generalizations 
about his field, in which he remarked about the high percentages of 
Episcopalians he found in the mountain regions, particularly in view 
of the fact that the majority of the American population had come 
from parts of the country where our Church was weak. He concluded 
that he could not account for the fact, but was grateful for it!** 

The receptiveness of the mining population to the ministrations 
of the Church in the other western territories is attested by scores of 
letters from the field which the Society printed in its organs.”° 

Of all the places which the Church chose to work, Mormon Utah 
must have seemed the most unpromising. Two factors modified the sit- 
uation, however. The first was the extremely strict discipline of the 
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Mormon Church. Hetrodoxy was viewed very seriously, and could 
result in making its proponent extremely uncomfortable in the com- 
munity. Then, apostates were ostracized, an economic catastrophy, 
for the orthodox would not aid apostates and they could hardly help 
themselves in that theocratic community. Bishop Tuttle wrote: 
This strange town is filled up with poor people:—with poor 
Mormons, but especially with poor “apostates.” These cannot get 
help or employment from the “orthodox.” In distress or sickness 


they have only to come to us; calls for aid that rouse all our 
sympathies are constantly made to us.” 


The second factor which made an opening for the Church was 
the mining industry. The Mormons were forbidden by Brigham 
Young to work in mines,’* and, with the discovery of valuable minerals 
in Utah, many “Gentiles” came in to exploit them. The care of these 
two groups of people was sufficient justification for the mission of the 
Church, especially since no other denomination had survived there,”* 
even had there been no hope for recovering some people from Mor- 
monism, which in fact there was. 

The greatest emphasis of the Utah mission was from the outset 
educational. A school was set up in Salt Lake with the arrival of the 
first ministers, and occupied most of their time and attention.”* A 
Sunday School, started by the Congregationalists before their depar- 
ture, was taken over also, and the congregation of St. Mark’s Church 
organized for the worship life of the Gentile community.” An in- 
creasing number of English, Scottish, and Welsh immigrants to the 
Mormon Zion, becoming disillusioned by the gap between the prom- 
ises of the Mormon missionaries and Utah reality, began drifting back 
to their Mother Church, since it was established amongst them. Many 
more, lacking courage or resource for a clean break, began sending 
their children to the Episcopal schools.** 

The great and stirring story of the mission to the Sioux Indians 
is too long and involved to treat here, but this writer cannot resist a 
brief sketch of its rise on the horizon of the Church’s conscience, and 
its spectacular success. 

Though the Episcopal Church had ministered to the Oinedas 
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continuously since colonial days, and had accompanied them from 
New York State to Green Bay, Wisconsin, when they were moved 
there,** and though Bishop Henry B. Whipple of Minnesota had 
ministered to, and fought political battles for, the Indians of his 
diocese for a number of years,"® the first reaction of the Western 
missionaries to the Plains Indians, formed in the midst of vicious 
Indian raids, was almost “there’s no good Injun but a dead Injun.””* 
Then there came the stage of wondering, “cannot something be done 
for the poor Indian, who is being deprived of his hunting grounds 
and his way of life?’”’*® Then the Sioux Mission began to make its 
influence felt, and the Red Man had his day of sympathy throughout 
the Church, inspiring much effort and generosity. 

The genesis of the Sioux Mission lay in the expulsion from Min- 
nesota of the small Santee Sioux tribe after an Indian uprising there 
in 1862.*t With the tribe were a young priest of the Episcopal Church 
and his devoted wife, only shortly before the uprising sent to this 
tribe by Bishop Whipple.*? This young missionary couple, the Samuel 
Hinmans, stayed with the tribe in their terrible time of wandering 
and starving, sharing their hardships, so that, by the time of the 
settlement of the tribe on the Nebraska side of the Missouri River 
on their own reservation, the entire confidence of the Indians rested 
with the missionary family and their religion.** Hinman had trans- 
lated the Prayer Book and parts of the Bible into the Dakota tongue, 
and preached to them in it.** The real proof of the Christianity of 
the tribe came when neighboring tribes, Sioux and others, began to 
ask for the same things which the Santees had received. The Church 
was unable to send sufficient white missionaries to take care of the 
demand. Even if enough had been sent, the language and cultural 
barrier would have hindered them. So the Santees themselves became 
the zealous and effective shock troops of a mission which, reaching 
from tribe to tribe, recruiting more native clergy from other tribes 
as it went,** ultimately converted practically the entire Sioux Nation. 
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So firm was the hold of the new faith that even in the crisis of Custer’s 
campaign, involving as it did the white man’s loss of face in defeat, 
the Sioux Christians held fast to their white friends,** and ultimately 
converted their wild brethren of Sitting Bull's forces.** 

There were other Indian missions conducted by the Episcopal 
Church in the West in this period, among them that to the Shoshones 
in Wyoming,** but space does not permit nor interest warrant their 
inclusion here. 

Another standing challenge to the Church was the existence of 
a large number of heathen Chinese laborers in the West.** Mission- 
aries were long concerned about it, yet were baffled by the problems 
involved. Semeone suggested bringing back some of our missionaries 
from China, but was soon informed that our Chinese mission, being 
centered on Shanghai, worked with the Mandarin tongue, whereas 
the Chinese in our West, being from Cantonese speaking areas, could 
not understand our missionaries.*° Though one work was started in 
Nevada, little else was done outside of San Francisco." 

The last large group to which the Church attempted to minister 
was the Spanish-speaking Mexican population of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and portions of Southern Colorado. Many appeals were made 
for money and clergy to prosecute this work,** especially after the 
Vatican Decree of Papal Infallibility in 1870 created great dissatis- 
faction among the literate minority,** but the few efforts made seem 
to have had little result. There is enough evidence at hand to suggest 
the presence of a problem of some interest to the Church historian; 
the present writer must plead lack of time and space in a paper 
devoted to the overall view. 


Ill. The Strategy of The Mission 


Strategic problems for the missionary bishops were extremely 
pressing. The first question that had to be answered was “where shall 
we work?” i.e., “in which of the many new settlements shall we station 
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the pitifully few clergy available for the work?” The goal seemed 
obvious; everywhere that people were not being cared for by others, 
and everywhere that there were members of the Anglican Communion, 
we should be at work. Yet it was equally obvious that this was im- 
possible; a compromise had to be reached. 

Thorny problems were involved in the construction of this com- 
promise. How many places could one man care for? This depended 
upon available transportation, and upon the willingness of people to 
accept part-time ministration, when every little mission felt itself 
entitled to a resident missionary, mostly paid out of New York. Also, 
there was often not enough money for a man’s decent support in a 
field, counting missionary appropriation from the Society and what 
the field paid. Many men taught day school because they needed the 
tuition, though others did it because they felt it a pressing missionary 
responsibility,** but in either case a man could not travel far if he 
had a school to care for. Some solution was needed for these con- 
flicting demands. 

One favorite device which the bishops frequently sought to use 
was that of the “Associate Mission,” which was the foundation upon 
which Nashotah House, the Wisconsin theological seminary and mis- 
sion, had been built in 1841. This essentially meant a group of clergy 
banded together, living in one house, carrying on the work of a school 
during the week, and scattering out to care for missions in the general 
area on weekends. It generally contemplated a senior clergyman as its 
head, serving as master of the school and pastor of the local congre- 
gation, and young, single clergy willing to work for little beyond 
housing and food.** Understandably, such clergy were hard to find 
and did not often stay long, but several such missions did exist and 
do great service during the period.** 

Several times Western bishops put out pleas for single clergy who 
were willing to work alone in the field for next to no salary,’ and 
there were notable heroes who did just that,** but the weight of 
experience soon showed that a more stable ministry resulted when 
married men with some experience in the ministry were reasonably 
housed and supported. This policy attracted men who were quite 
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often zealous to extend the field of their ministry. Several men wrote 
in to tell of towns that had no Christian ministrations, which they 
themselves could not reach because distances were too great for travel 
afoot, stage fares too costly, and horses too expensive.** The Society 
appealed through its publications for special money to furnish horses 
for such clergymen,’ once appealing for Bishop Spalding himself, 
who had not the money when he arrived in his field to replace the 
horses which survived Bishop Randall only a few months.’ 

Contrary to popular opinion, the bishops in the West were alert 
to the opportunities afforded by the building of the railroads. They 
kept abreast of the development of towns thought to be on the routes 
of the new lines, and arranged for ministrations in them. A ministry 
was projected for railway construction workers,’ and itinerant clergy 
were appointed to minister in the little towns springing up along the 
lines.*°* When the towns grew, settled clergy were moved in to allow 
the enrailed circuit riders to move on farther down the line. The 
railroad companies seemed to be usually cooperative, but one com- 
plaint was received by the Society because, the missionary’s pass having 
expired, the fares were too exorbitant to allow him to continue to 
travel.1°* 

At last resort the bishops themselves kept little groups of Church 
people together as best they could, visiting once or twice a year, and 
rendering such service as they could. Tuttle wrote frequently of people 
to whom he was the only pastor, whose only Church privileges were 
the services which he conducted yearly. 

After the fields were reached, equipment for carrying on the work 
presented the next problem for the bishops. Church buildings were 
an obvious need, yet Western people were poor, and needed the 
stimulus of outside help. Bishop Clarkson used to start building 
efforts off with the offer of four hundred to one thousand dollars, 
provided that the local people raise the rest of the money to construct 
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the church building without debt.*** The imagination of the modern 
parson boggles at the thought of a two thousand dollar church, but 
they were built and admired.*** Farther west costs were higher. Bishop 
Randall put out one thousand dollar matching propositions amongst 
the more opulent miners, and his great popularity in the East enabled 
him to redeem these pledges. His sudden death left his successor 
the crushing burden of the outstanding pledges for which Randall 
himself, had he lived, could most probably have found money even 
in the “hard times” of 1874.27° 

Whitaker had a different strategy in Nevada. His first objective 
was to secure a house in which the missionary could reside with his 
family, and then seek to get a church built.*** Even this extra attrac- 
tion for clergy did not deliver him from the general plague afflicting 
all the Western bishops; the clergy they recruited generally did not 
stay long.*** Even though great care was exercised in the choice of 
clergy for the Western fields,“* the work was hampered by constant 
turnover in the clergy staff. Another source of clergy supply was 
needed, and for this the bishops turned their hopes upon schools to 
train Western men for leadership. 

Clarkson was the first to go beyond the girls’ school, which his 
predecessor had established,*** to found a school for young men with 
a divinity school attached to it. This school complex was his most 
successful associate mission center, and furnished him besides with a 
smal] but much more reliable supply of clergy for the field.*** Ran- 
dall, after founding his girls’ school, Wolfe Hall, went on to the same 
kind of school system for Colorado. The location of his divinity 
school, Matthews’ Hall, in a largely unchurched region, gave scope 
for use of professors and divinity students in an associate mission 
which reached far into the mountains.*** The debt which was incurred 
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in this development complicated the enormous problem which his 
successor inherited.*** 


The most important strategic consideration for the Church’s 
mission was that of its approach to the people of the West. What 
was the Church going to do, and how was it going to do it? The 
most clearly expressed statement of strategy was written by Bishop 
Tuttle, and though it was framed with special reference to the prob- 
lem of working amongst the Mormons, it reflects rather aptly the 
strategy of the entire Western Mission. He wrote: 


Doubtless the questions will be asked, What think you of Mor- 
monism? What do you prophesy about Mormonism? What plans 
do you form to guide you in dealing with Mormonism? I answer, 
I need not have come to Utah, to think and know that Mormon- 
ism, so far as it has any fixed Theology about it, is a wild heresy; 
in its practical operation, a deluder of ignorant people; in its 
allowed and approved system of polygamy, illegal, immoral, cruel, 
and infamous. Having come to Utah, I do not find that it is a 
of my mission to utter prophesyings, or to retail ip, in 
official report. My plan As with for 
utting down Mormonism, immoral as it is, infidel as it is, 
eathenish as it is, in God’s own time, is by preaching the full 
truth of the everlasting Gospel, as contained in the Holy Bible 
and embodied in the Church, and by striving constantly, with 
His help, to do unto others as I would that others should do unto 


Again, speaking at a public missionary meeting celebrating the Ju- 
bilee of the Missionary Society at Baltimore on October 6, 1871, 
Bishop Tuttle said: 


... “Speak the truth in love.” I live in Salt Lake City. God help- 
ing me, I try to speak the truth, and I ask my people to speak 
the truth, without compromising principle, but I also add, for 
my own guidance and for their guidance: “Speak the truth in 
love.” Let us look at the practical bearing of this one mode. 
pee we had tried the other mode; suppose we had gone to 
Salt Lake City, gone to work immediately with controversial ser- 
mons on this question and that question, upon Joseph Smith as 
a prophet in these modern days, and upon polygamy ... and 
had begun to denounce, and had preached bitterness. ... I hon- 
estly believe that we should not be in as good a condition as in 
God’s sight we are to-day. We should have aroused prejudices, 
we should have shut ears—closed them up utterly against us— 
that are now open and ready to hear. So we have gone through, 


111] bid., XL, No. 6 (June, 1875), 338. 
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and, with God’s blessings, we have tried to feel pity for those 
poor souls, have tried to love them as brethren, tried to be 
pitiful ... courteous ... to remember that they were souls for 
which Christ died ... that there was a great deal of earnest 
religion among those people, though it is a false .. . and fanatical 
religion, and that the very worst thing in the world to do ... 
was to begin to denounce, and to preach bitterness and conten- 
Tuttle went on to say that by their benevolence to the poor they had 
gained the respect of the Mormon leaders, and by educating Mormon 
children they had greater hopes for the future.'*° Essentially, the same 
non-controversial approach was recommended by other bishops in 
the West, who testified to the damage done the Christian cause by 
sectarian strife.’** People of all denominations were welcomed to be 
active in the work of these frontier congregations. Tuttle several times 
recounts the mixed formal affiliations of the congregations he minis- 
tered to in Montana, and once he pleads eloquently for broadminded- 
ness in regard to such irregular but charitable practices.'** 

Uniformity existed also in the policy of the bishops regarding 
the worship services of the Church. No matter how small or remote 
the hamlet, no matter how inappropriate the place of worship, which 
often was a saloon or gambling hall loaned for the occasion, the 
services of the Prayer Book were used. Where people were unfamiliar 
with it, a short explanation beforehand usually secured the coopera- 
tion of the congregation to make the responses in the services.12* Since 
Prayer Books were bulky, and bishops and other missionaries trav- 
elled by every means of conveyance, even horseback or afoot on some 
occasions, an Eastern layman, Mr. John Wolfe, arranged the most 
frequently used parts of the services into a booklet, Mission Services, 
compact enough to be carried about in quantities.’ 

Vestments were almost always worn by the officiants, because 
people who did not frequently have the privileges of the Church’s 
services wanted them to be as much as possible like the ones they 
remembered in their old home churches. The business of vesting in 
all sorts of buildings could be quite an operation, as Bishop Elliott 


119$p. of M., XXXVI, No. 12 (December, 1871) , 619-620. 
1201 bid. 

121E.g., ibid., XXXII, No. 11 (Nov., 1867) , 759. 

122]bid., XXXVIII, No. 11 (Nov., 1878) , 667-8. 

128]bid., XXXIII, No. 10 (Oct., 1868), 782. 
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of West Texas wrote. Telling about putting on his vestments behind 
a curtain which the good ladies had put up to screen the operation, 
he related that a bad small boy would not leave the vicinity of his 
makeshift vestry when bidden by his mother, saying “I’m gonna see 
that ’ere feller come out!’’?** 


The purpose of full services in full vestments was of course to 
display the Church in the fullness of its life, to be known and often 
appreciated by the stranger. What attracted was worship, not argu- 
ment; what satisfied was the preaching of the Gospel in an orderly 
way, not a stereotyped insistence on a sectarian emphasis based upon 
a part of the Gospel.*** The prayers over, however, the sermon must 
very frequently be quite informal. Clarkson said that the clergyman 
who could not raise a psalm tune and preach without a manuscript, 
or even at times without notes, would have a hard time on the 
Western frontier.*?* 


Of very great importance in the strategy of the Church’s mission 
to the West was the means of financing it. Although the Church had 
decreed in 1835 that every member of the Episcopal Church was by 
virtue of that fact a member of the Society,’** there still remained 
the task of securing the contributions of the members for the work 
of the Society. The ordinary method was to take special collections 
for missions on certain Sundays of the year, but there was no law 
to compel the rector of any parish to do it, and the majority did 
not.*° To arouse interest throughout the year, the Society had pub- 
lished the monthly magazine, The Spirit of Missions, since 1835, for 
a long time sending it free to all the clergy, and charging a dollar 
and a half a year for subscriptions to others. The subscription list 
was rather impressive in our period,’*® as it was considered the best 
missionary magazine being published by anyone.**? The bulk of the 
material consisted of printed reports from the missionaries in the 
field, in which they told much of their work, their needs, and their 
hopes. Contributions came in to the Society in a small but rather 


1287bid., XLI, No. 4 (Apr., 1876), 185. 
126Proceedings of Board of Missions, 1869, 446, 459. 


127Sp. of M., XXXI, No. 7 (July, 1866), 355. Randall and Tuttle made similar 
comments. 
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steady stream for the particular needs of men in the field.1** The 
policy of the Domestic Committee was to frown on these “specials,”?** 
evidently because they thought this diminished the regular offerings, 
but the special contributions continued to be received and disbursed 
according to instructions. 

To reach a wider reading public than The Spirit of Missions, 
the Society began the publication of a monthly paper, The Domestic 
Missionary, in 1869, which ran for only a few months, to be super- 
ceded in 1870 by Home and Abroad, an eight-page paper in news- 
paper format, selling for twenty-five cents per annum for single sub- 
scriptions, but in bundles of one hundred copies could be had for 
ten dollars per annum.'** This paper appeared on the fifteenth of 
each month, while The Spirit of Missions appeared on the first, thus 
giving more frequent coverage on missionary news to those who read 
both papers. The cheaper paper was a casualty to the Hard Times 
of 1875,3*° but enjoyed a large circulation and brought in a consid- 
erable amount of money for missions while published. 

Probably the most effective method of raising money for the 
mission was the preaching and lecturing tours taken by the missionary 
bishops during their trips to the East. Rectors zealous for the cause 
of domestic missions tried to schedule the bishops to preach while 
East, and set their offering for missions at the same service. This not 
only increased the offering, but afforded the bishops an opportunity 
to plead for their “specials” which the Society’s budget could not 
afford. This latter plea brought in a golden flood over the years of 
our study. Several Eastern parishes financed the building of mission 
churches in the West, named after themselves.*** Wolfe Hall in Den- 
ver, Wolfe Hall in Nevada, and the Cathedral Church in Salt Lake 
City were all recipients of the great largess of the remarkable Wolfe 
family of New York and Philadelphia, whose benefactions might form 
the basis of an interesting paper.**’ It is probable that Clarkson and 
Randall were able to redeem the fund-matching promises they made 
to congregations starting to build churches as much through the con- 


182§ee the section called “Acknowledgments,” in the Domestic Missions part of 
the magazine in every number. 
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tacts they made during these preaching tours as by their connections 
formed during the years they were prominent parish priests. 

Strategically, most important of all was the quality of men ap- 
pointed to represent the Church in the West. It would be interesting 
to investigate the choice of missionary bishops were it possible to 
secure reliable information about the subject. Several men nominated 
by the House of Bishops were rejected by the House of Deputies, 
notably the two nominated at the same time as Clarkson,'** but since 
each house meets in executive session for debate on these decisions, 
the minutes do not reflect reasons, and the discussion in the inde- 
pendent Church press depends upon hearsay. This writer has been 
told that the Kemper Papers, now in the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society Library, throw considerable light on this subject. 

The manuscripts of the Missionary Society in the Church Histori- 
cal Society Library shed much light upor. the care with which the 
bishops and the Society tried to select the best men from the applicants 
for missionary posts. When these manuscripts have been sorted accord- 
ing to the current plan, by date and field, a very profitable study could 
be made of this subject. Meanwhile, in the published correspondence 
many references to the need for discriminating choice abound.** 
This care doubtless saved the field from some of the least desirable 
clergy, from the standpoint of morals and tact. The greatest damage 
was done by men who would not stick out the hardships involved in 
getting established,**° and by the men who were just plain lazy. 
Dean Hoyt, writing to the Society about the need for a man to be 
stationed at Sioux Falls, said: 


And if he is the “right man in the right place,” the first year he 
will receive enough to keep want out of his house, and ever after 


a comfortable support. A drone will starve himself and kill the 
Church.*** 


Of the type of man needed in the West, Melancthon Hoyt seems 
by far the most outstanding. On his first visit to Dakota Territory, 
Bishop Clarkson refers to him as “our brave and heroic missionary . . . 
the Church’s faithful picket-guard of the frontier. ...”*** He had 


188Journal of Gen’l Conv., 1865, 207. 
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already been on the frontier thirty-one years,** beginning his ministry 
in Michigan.*** Many tributes to him abound in the materials pub- 
lished by the Society, but two perhaps are the most eloquent. Edi- 
torializing in the Spirit of Missions, for July, 1874,%*° the Rev. Dr. 
A. T. Twing, Secretary of the Domestic Committee, referring to a 
letter of Dr. Hoyt’s printed in that issue, said: 


We know the writer; and we believe in him. He is well nigh forty 
years older now than he was when his name was first entered on 
the list of our Domestic Missionaries, and he was not a very 
young man then. The front has changed many times in a west- 
ward direction during his Missionary life; and, as though im- 
patient of too much civilization, he has been almost always found 
wherever the front has been. We remember once playfully asking 
him if, when he had reached the Pacific Ocean, he intended to 
stop, or to embark for heathen lands; and his reply was, “I am 
an old man now, or shall be —* and I have given a beloved 
son to the Mission work in Japan. . 


Dr. Twing went on to intimate that Dr. Hoyt should be made the 
Missionary Bishop of Dakota.*** A year later, the same writer quoted 
Bishop Clarkson as naming Hoyt “the champion Missionary at large” 
of the American Church.*** 

The career of the Rev. G. D. B. Miller, who went out with Bishop 
Tuttle in 1867, should prove an interesting study. He was placed in 
charge of the parish in Boise, Idaho, by the bishop,** and was the 
outstanding example to which Tuttle could point for an able clergy- 
man who accomplished much by staying in one place and working 
hard there.*** When Miller did leave, it was to join the mission to 
Japan.*** In 1875, he returned to America, and again enlisted under 
Tuttle’s banner to become the head of St. Mark’s School in Salt Lake 
City. 

Equally interesting would be a study of the career of the Rev. 
W. H. Stoy, of whom we heard first writing from Marysville, Nevada,?*? 
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who served some time in Oregon, and then in Montana*®* and Utah 
under Bishop Tuttle, in the latter place serving heroically under some 
degree of persecution at Ogden, operating a school for poor Mormon 
children,™* and directing the studies of some students for holy 
orders.*** 


IV. Results 


The effectiveness of the Western mission is difficult to measure, 
for, though statistics are easily available, in most of the regions sur- 
veyed nothing like steady growth resulting from faithful work among 
the same people can be looked for. People were so transient that the 
Church administered to them largely “in passing,’”’?** and the return 
of many of them to the Eastern parts of the country served to swell 
the total statistics, but not that of the missionary districts involved. 
On the long view, the point made often by opponents of the thesis 
that each organized territory should have its own bishop, namely, 
“Bishops are not sent to square miles, but to people,” is true in 
another sense than intended by these would-be economizers: the people 
who were helped in the arid West by the Church’s Mission were 
people helped, wherever they moved later. 

In another sense, nothing can measure the influence in the lives 
of people who were in contact with the missionaries, who, observing 
the results of the strategy, “Speak the truth in love,” never got into 
the statistics of the Church’s reports. Nor can any measure be put on 
the charitable work for the poor, nor the ameliorating influence of 
the Church’s schools upon the hardness of the West. 

Whatever its success, the mission of the Church to the arid West 
in the decade following the Civil War is a stirring chapter in the life 
of the Episcopal Church. Its full writing remains to be done, but 
will be well worth the doing. 
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The Episcopal Church and the 
Christian Social Movement in 
the Nineteenth Century 


By Leonel L. Mitchell" 


the Clergy House of the Order of the Holy Cross in New 

York City to discuss the question of the rise of labor and 
the interest which the Church should take in it. At this meeting 
CAIL (the Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests 
of Labor) was founded. We may perhaps gain some appreciation of 
the radical nature of CAIL if we realize that it was seriously pro- 
posed to make the group a local of the Knights of Labor, of which 
many of its founders, including Fr. Huntington, O.H.C., and the 
Rev. Porter Bliss were members. 

In November, 1891, the Christian Union remarked that it was 
paradoxical that “the Episcopal Church—the Church of wealth, cul- 
ture, and aristocratic lineage—is leading the way.” But paradoxical 
though it may have been, in the last decade of the nineteenth and 
into the twentieth century it was the Protestant Episcopal Church 
which led American Protestantism to an appreciation of the social 
implications of the Gospel. ““The Episcopal Church,” says Henry May 
in Protestant Churches and Industrial America, “gave birth to the 
first and most effective Social Gospel organizations,” and he goes on 
to comment that Episcopal leadership in the Christian social move- 
ment was recognized at the time by all leaders of the movement, even 
though some of them, as quoted above, found this strange, especially 
since the Church had played no part in the earlier reform move- 
ments. Even more surprising to them was the prominent role played 
by Anglo-Catholics in the movement, although any fair consideration 
would show that the social movement cut straight across the lines of 
churchmanship and united men of the most widely divergent theo- 
logical views. 


() May 18, 1887, a meeting of Episcopal clergy was held at 


*The author is rector of Christ Church, Warwick, New York.—Editor’s note. 
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To appreciate the background of opposition to the organization 
of labor within the Church, let us look at some contemporary state- 
ments. In 1874, for example, W. D. Wilson, speaking to the Episcopal 
Church Congress on the “Mutual Obligations of Capital and Labor,” 
had said: 


“be content with your wages; work for what you get, but work; 
... deserve more, and in the Lord’s time you will get more if 
you deserve it. Doubtless your wages, in some cases at least, are 
not what they ought to be. But you know as Christians—if not 
it is our pleasure to teach you—that whatever you suffer here 
from the injustice of others will turn to your account hereafter. 
Be quiet. Whatsoever your hands can find to do, do it, and be 
content with your wages. God will take care of the rest.” 


W. B. Prescott, president of the International Typographers’ So- 
ciety, excepting only “such men as Father Huntington, Reverend 
Heber Newton, etc., (both Episcopalians incidentally) whose names 
are enshrined in the hearts of the struggling wage earner,” said of 
the clergy: 


“They seldom come to the front in times of stress, such as during 
strikes or political movements. When action is needed, they are 
missing. It is becoming quite a fad to ‘preach at’ instead of to 
the working man, and he does not relish it.” 


And one labor periodical declaimed: 


“Whatever may have been true of the Christianity of Christ, the 

Christianity of today holds and approves the social system 

which produces rich men and poor men. It upholds the theory 

of private ownership of land. ... It is entirely committed to 
vested interests and must frown on any attempts to subvert them. 

And if Father Huntington or any other reformer thinks he can 

make over the Church in this respect, he will speedily find out 

his mistake.” 

Nevertheless, into this storm-tossed sea CAIL was launched, the 
first and most effective social action group of the Episcopal Church, 
or indeed of American Christianity. 

The roster of the early membership of CAIL is a catalogue of 
the Episcopalians most active in Christian social work: Fathers James 
O. S. Huntington and Sturges Allen of the Order of the Holy Cross; 
Bishop F. D. Huntington of Central New York, and Bishop H. C. 
Potter of New York, both of whom were presidents of CAIL; the Rev. 
W. D. Porter Bliss, Christian Socialist from Boston; Dr. W. S. Rains- 
ford, the rector of St. George’s, New York; Dr. Thomas H. Sill, vicar 
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of St. Chrysostom’s, New York; Dr. Joseph H. Rylance, Dr. Benjamin 
F. DeCosta, and so forth. 

The plan of organization for CAIL was submitted by Bliss, but 
the Association did not endorse Bliss’ socialism. It insisted on remain- 
ing an organization of the Church, and taking its inspiration from 
the Pastoral Letter of Bishop Henry Codman Potter: 


“The Church should be leading us through those incidents of 
her pentecostal history when ‘the multitude of them that be- 
lieved were of one heart and soul; neither said any of them ought 
of the things which he possessed was his own, but they had all 
things common.’ Let it be granted without reserve that these 
words describe an era which could not last. Still the fact remains 
that Christianity brought into the world a new law of Brother- 
hood. ... What the laborer wants from his employer is fair and 
fraternal dealings, not almsgiving, and a recognition of his man- 
hood rather than a condescension to his inferiority. 

“When capitalists and employers of labor have forever dismissed 
the fallacy, which may be true enough in the domain of political 
economy, but is essentially false in the domain of religion, that 
labor and laborer are alike a commodity, to be bought and sold 
employed or dismissed, paid or underpaid as the market shall 
decree ... when the principle of a joint interest in what is pro- 
duced of all brains and hands that go to produce it is wisely and 
generously recognized; _.. then, but not till then, may we hope 
to heal those grave social divisions, concerning which there must 
be among us all, as with Israel of old, ‘great searchings of heart.’ ” 


CAIL was an unqualified supporter of the right of labor to or- 
ganize, as the only basis on which it might hope to deal on equal 
terms with organized capital. The methods which CAIL used to 
attain its goals were prayer, sermons, printed literature, lectures and 
addresses, and the conscientious use of the ballot. In 1890, CAIL 
sponsored three large mass meetings to discuss the problems of labor. 
It came out strongly in support of the Working Women’s Society in 
New York in its efforts to improve the conditions of women and chil- 
dren employed in retail stores, which in those days stayed open until 
midnight on Saturday! Their first real success was the adoption of 
a resolution of the Convention of the Diocese of New York in 1891 
that all printing would be given to firms paying the minimum stand- 
ard 


wage. 

In 1890, the observance of Labor Sunday on the eve of Labor 
Day was inaugurated under the auspices of CAIL. The first year, the 
service was held at St. George's, but it is the 1891 service in Old 
Trinity, which is always mentioned. Vida Scudder, who was herself 
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associated with Christian social work in Boston and with Porter Bliss, 
describes it in her life of Fr. Huntington: 


The Knights of Labor must have felt that the ancient Church 
could excell all their own cryptic rites in pageantry. Up the long 
aisle marched the great processional choir, and midway among 
them floated a red flag ... 
See the waving Standard borne 
By stalwart arms and courage good 
Red with all the lines of morn, 
The banner of man’s brotherhood. 


So sang the choir. It was a Negro who carried this banner, he was 
followed by a white man, carrying the American flag. After the 
flags came the clergy, and the procession closed with the officiant, 
the Rev. J. N. Steele of Trinity, “in a richly wrought cope, at- 
tended by two boys in cottas and red cassocks.” 


The sermon was preached on the text, “I should utterly have 
fainted but that I believe verily to see the goodness of the Lord in 
the land of the living,” and Selwyn Image’s stirring hymn of the 
English Christian Social Union was sung to the tune of Adeste Fideles. 

But CAIL did not confine itself to preaching friendship for labor. 
Through the good offices of Father Huntington, the Spring Valley 
miners’ strike in Illinois was mediated, and in 1893 an impartial 
mediation committee of CAIL was set up to mediate strikes and 
lockouts, with Bishop Potter of New York as chairman, the Hon. Seth 
Low representing management, and Mr. John Newton Bogart of the 
Typographical Union representing labor. The membership was later 
enlarged and the name changed to the New York Council of Media- 
tion and Conciliation, which functioned for many years. In one year 
alone, Bishop Potter arbitrated a dozen strikes, and his name, accord- 
ing to one writer, became a symbol of fair judgments. Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federation of Labor, wrote of him 
on his death in 1908: 


“A movement for the social betterment of all the le had no 
stauncher advocate nor more earnest worker than Bishop Potter. 


His every work, his every act, was an effort and a for a 
higher and better life for all.” = 


In 1894, CAIL organized sweatshop and tenement committees, 
and, through Dr. Annie Daniels, was instrumental in getting manu- 
facturing taken out of the tenements. By means of posters, propa- 
ganda, and outspoken support of legislation, the Association promoted 
the cause of decent working conditions and the “union label.” 
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Another important activity of CAIL was its publication of Ham- 
mer and Pen, beginning in 1895. Hopkins, in The Rise of the Social 
Gospel in American Protestantism, calls it ‘a rather remarkable quar- 
terly that dealt frankly with strikes, legislation, and general reform 
news. One of its important features was the publication of a White 
List of firms employing union labor and paying union wages. And 
this in a Church paper!” 

In 1898, the Rev. Joseph Reynolds, vice-president of CAIL and 
a Knight of Labor, addressed the House of Bishops on the principles, 
aims, and work of CAIL, but the report which he submitted was 
buried in the Committee on the State of the Church. However, in the 
convention of 1901, a Commission on the Relations of Capital and 
Labor was appointed. 

The work of CAIL continued into the twentieth century, until it 
disbanded in 1926, feeling that, with the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Service in the National Council, with a 
full-time secretary for Industrial Relations, they had fulfilled their 
mission of rousing the Church to the needs of the working man. 

One sub-effort of CAIL was to promote the concern of the Church | 
for actors, and their effort to obtain Sunday as a day of rest. In 1899, 
the Actors’ Church Alliance was formed with Bishop Potter as pres- 
ident and the Rev. Walter Bentley, of CAIL, a former actor, as 
secretary. 

But CAIL was not the only Church group working for the cause 
of Christian social action. In April, 1891, an American branch of the 
English Christian Social Union was founded. Bishop Huntington of 
Central New York, the president of CAIL, was elected the first pres- 
ident, and Professor Richard Ely of Johns Hopkins University was 
secretary. The purpose of the Christian Social Union, or Church 
Social Union, to which it changed its name in 1894, only to change 
back in 1897, was different from that of CAIL, for, while CAIL was 
active in cooperating with the labor movement and working for the 
improvement of working conditions, the CSU concentrated its efforts 
on a scientific study and analysis of social problems. In connection 
with this educational effort, the CSU issued over sixty monographs on 
varying subjects, such as, “The Church’s Duty in Relation to the 
Sacredness of Property,” “The Social Teachings of the Early Fathers,” 
“The Railroad Strike of 1894,” “An Eight-Hour Day,” and “Amer- 
ican Trade Unions.” 

An important aspect of the Union’s work was to deliver lectures 
in colleges and theological seminaries. The first schools to receive 
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such CSU lecturers were Virginia, Berkeley, and Hobart College. 
Typical titles were “Social Righteousness,” “The State and the Social 
Problem,” and “the History and Ideas of Christian Socialism.” The 
Union also sponsored sermons on social topics on Sunday evenings 
in any Church which would open the pulpit to its preachers. 

Although the CSU merged for a short time with CAIL in the 
20th century, it was generally felt in the CSU that CAIL’s forthright 
identification with the cause of labor was a drawback, which inter- 
fered with the scientific analysis which the Union wished to pursue. 
As it said of itself in 1908: 


“The Church must meet ALL of the problems of human society; 
and meet them not ‘in the interests of labor’ alone or chiefly, 
but in the interests of the Kingdom of God.” 


Another Church organization associated with the Christian Social 
Movement was the Society of the Companions of the Holy Cross, a 
devotional society, began in 1884 in Boston. Dr. Floyd Tompkins, 
a charter member of CAIL and of the CSU, was their first chaplain, 
and Miss Vida D. Scudder was the best known original member. 
Their “practical work” was largely in the field of working girls’ 


societies and college settlements. Companions worked actively in New 
York, Hartford, Boston, and Philadelphia, as well as at Hull House 
in Chicago under Jane Addams. In New York, they worked at Green- 
wich House. 

Arthur Mann, in his Yankee Reformers in the Urban Age, speaks 
of Miss Scudder’s work, which led to the opening of the Riverton 
Street House Settlement in New York in 1889, the founding of the 
College Settlements Association in 1890, and the establishment of 
Denison House in Boston in 1892. Among the activities of Denison 
house were the organization of women’s trade unions, and political 
science clubs, as well as relief work, and the normal facilities of 
baths, gymnasium, library, reading room, and summer school. A 
professor of English at Wellsley, Miss Scudder sparked the cause of 
_Christian Socialism through her writings and through her support of 
the work of Porter Bliss. 

The General Convention itself took little concern of the social 
movement until the opening years of the twentieth century, but the 
Convention of 1883 did include in the Pastoral Letter a statement that 


“this Church has in recent years been awakened to increased 
practical sympathy with the worker and the suffering classes; 
victims of social wrong, of unequal laws, of intemperence and 
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an unscrupulous traffic in them and sometimes of merciless 
wealth.” 

The semi-official (whatever that means) Church Congress had 
discussed the labor question since 1874, when the paper previously 
quoted was presented on “the Mutual Obligations of Capital and 
Labor.” In 1879, the Rev. Heber Newton, one of the early Episcopal 
social gospellers, presented a paper on “Communism.” In 1884, sin- 
gle-taxer Henry George spoke on “Is our Civilization just to Work- 
ingmen,” and in 1891 a symposium was held on “Socialism.” 

However, all of the collective action of groups in the Episcopal 
Church was the result of the individual concern of churchmen for 
Christian Social Action. Many of the names have already been men- 
tioned in connection with their work in the various societies, but 
some deserve fuller treatment. 

The two bishops, Huntington of Central New York, and Potter 
of New York, were certainly the great names among Episcopal leaders 
in the Christian Social Movement. Both served as president of CAIL, 
and Huntington also served as president of the CSU. Both took strong 
stands against the exploitation of labor. Potter’s pastoral letter has 
been quoted earlier in this paper, and Huntington spoke in similar 
words: 


“A system in which men and women of the wage-earning class 
are subjected to the control and caprice of their paymasters is 
not one consistent Americans or intelligent Christians can con- 
template with complacency or can encourage.” 


Certainly the words of May concerning Potter can be used of both 
men, namely, that their importance lies not only in what they did, 
but in the official backing which their position lent to the activities 
of other Episcopalians more radical than they. 

Another important leader was Dean George Hodges of the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge, Massachuseets, who first in- 
troduced Christian Sociology in the Episcopal seminary curriculum, 
naming Robert Wood to the chair of Sociology in 1895. Hodges was 
one of a group of academic reformers which included Walker of 
M.I.T., Tucker of Andover, and Peabody of Harvard. He was not 
a radical, but a conservative reformer and a member of the Christian 
Social Union, who wished to prepare the theological students for the 
industrial world into which they would graduate. Mann describes 
him as teaching gentlemen students about the gentlemen’s burden, 
but none the less he gave to E.T.S. the distinctly social emphasis 
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which it retained into the 20th century. So socially oriented was their 
theology that one lady exclaimed, “Dean Hodges was a Unitarian, 
and Dr. Nash an atheist!” 

Most influential among the Episcopal leaders of the early Social 
Gospel Movement was the Rev. R. Heber Newton. May calls him 
second only to Washington Gladden in prominence in the early move- 
ment. He began urging the Church to turn its attention to social 
questions in 1876, and in 1883 he testified before the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Labor and Education. He called in his testimony for 
education, employers’ welfare work, and regulation of monopolies, 
but warned that “either directly in great cooperative organizations, 
or indirectly, in the person of the state, labor shall have a share in 
the control of these monster forces (of industry).” He looked for 
this cooperative commonwealth as a result of a long slow period of 
growth, but he expected it to arrive. 

In the later nineteenth century, two men seem to me to have 
symbolized the Church’s concern and work for the laborer. Both men 
were priests of what May calls the “radical” school of Social Chris- 
tianity, both were Knights of Labor and members of CAIL, but the 
methods by which they pursued their goal differed sharply. The men 
were the Rev. James Otis Sargent Huntington, O.H.C., and the Rev. 
William Dwight Porter Bliss. 

Father Huntington was an ardent advocate of the single-tax, and 
a militant supporter of Henry George. His interest arose from the 
terrible tenement house conditions on New York’s East Side, and in 
1887 he appeared on the platform with George at a mass meeting at 
Cooper Union, and spoke for “human homes for human beings!” 
Together with the Roman Catholic Fr. McGlynn, he supported George 
in his campaign, and George referred to him as “the Episcopal priest 
of the people.” His work in settling the coal strike in Illinois has 
already been referred to. His philosophy of the social gospel may be 
summed up in these words which he spoke to a reporter on his return: 


“I would like to say that it is because I am a priest and as such 
an officer of that which by its principles is the most uncompro- 
misingly democratic and revolutionary society the world has ever 
seen, that I have been led to become a Free-Trader, a Single- 
Taxist, and a Knight of Labor.” 


His role in the establishment of CAIL has been previously men- 
tioned, and his decision to move the headquarters of the Order of 


the Holy Cross to Westminster, Maryland, which took him out of the 
forefront of that organization’s work, was a sad loss. 
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He contributed two chapters to Progress and Philanthropy, a 
symposium written with Jane Addams, Robert Woods, and many 
others, but his chief support was in speaking and preaching, where 
he amused and aroused his hearers by such remarks as 


are charity, scrimped and iced, 
In the Name of a cautious statistical Christ.” 


Although he was an avowed foe of Socialism, either Marxian or 
Fabian, he called the Exodus a strike, and the Palm Sunday entry a 
political demonstration. “Unless we repent,” he warned, “Christ will 
come even as he came in France, in the blood and fire and vapor of 
smoke of the First Revolution.” 

The Rev. Mr. Bliss, on the other hand, was an avowed Socialist. 
Coming into the Episcopal Church from Congregationalism, pre- 
sumably because he saw in the Church the potential for the social 
action in which he believed, Bliss organized in Boston the Society of 
Christian Socialists in 1889. In 1890, Bliss founded the Mission of the 
Carpenter, to be a Christian Socialist congregation within the Epis- 
copal Church, but opening its doors to all who would come, and 
emphasizing direct social action. Its avowed goal was to “strive to 
reform the Church on the lines of Christian socialism,” and to sup- 
plement his work, he founded the non-sectarian Brotherhood of the 
Carpenter as a parish guild. Its objects were to spread the ideals of 
Christian Socialism through literature, and to concentrate patronage 
on those firms which treated their employees best. 

The basis of the mission was Board Church in the broadest sense. 
Bliss called it Episcopal, “so far as this church is catholic with its 
creeds ... but it declines to be considered an Episcopal Church in 
any sectarian sense, for it strives to be absolutely catholic or universal.” 
In 1896, the parish failed, and Bliss devoted full time to lecturing. 
It had ended as a club for intellectual radicals, and as such, it had 
played an important role in bringing together the socially-conscious 
of Boston. 

A great part of Bliss’ influence was through his magazine, The 
Dawn. His methods of bringing in socialism were largely educational. 
He himself became involved in politics as a Populist in 1891, and 
a Democrat in 1896. His work with CAIL and the Christian Social 
Union have already been mentioned. It is obviously impossible to go 
into detail about his Christian Socialist program. He believed So- 
cialism to be “the collective ownership of the means of production 
by the community democratically organized and their operation co- 
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operatively for the equitable good of all.” The means he intended to 
use were prayer, the sacraments, and the study of God’s word. 

Commenting on his work, Mann says, “However much W. D. P. 
Bliss dressed up Karl Marx and Sidney Webb in Christian attire, he 
could not sell the abolition of private property to the Protestant 
business community.” In a sense this is unfair, because Bliss was a 
Fabian, not a Marxist, but the result is the same. Christian Socialism 
never achieved what Bliss and his fellows hoped for it. Still, as May 
points out, “No single force so stung American Protestantism into 
social action as did this gadfly of capitalism.” 

Looking back over the Episcopal Church’s contribution to the 
Christian Social Movement in the nineteenth century, we are con- 
fronted with an unended story, for the movement was born late in 
the century, and did not come to maturity until the twentieth cen- 
tury. Today, departments of Christian Social Relations are taken very 
much as a matter of course, although CAIL was responsible for the 
Diocese of New York setting up the first such department in 1907. 
We expect Diocesan and General Conventions to speak out on matters 
of Christian social action, although we do not really expect much to 
come of it. The Social Gospel has won its way into the hearts of the 
hierarchy, if not of the people. Still, it was in a mission in the slums 
of New York that the Church Association for the Advancement of the 
Interests of Labor (CAIL) was born, and it may be that our tiny 
urban mission work today will again light a flame of Christian con- 
cern for the neglected and downtrodden. 
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The Holy Orders of 
Peter Muhlenberg 


By Thomas Nelson Rightmyer" 


He was twenty-four years old, recently married, and tem- 

porarily employed as lay preacher in two small country 
churches in New Jersey, under the guidance of his father, Henry 
Melchoir Muhlenberg, the leading Lutheran minister in Pennsyl- 
vania, the “Father of Lutheranism.” The German Lutheran ministers 
around Philadelphia, products of the pietism of the Halle Institutions, 
would not ordain the young man, partly because he fancied the out- 
door life rather than that of the study, but more because he had 
deserted an apprenticeship into which the Fathers at Halle had sold 
him and had joined the king’s army, arriving home from Germany 
in the uniform of a sergeant in the 60th Regiment of Foot.* (This 
is a receipt for money for shoes from his master Conrad Heinrich 
Niemeyer of Lubeck, signed by John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, 
sergeant in the 60th Regiment Foot.) 

The young man was a good preacher, however, and was doing 
rather well in his small charge. He had been left behind to “watch 
over things” in Philadelphia while his father travelled for six weeks 
to investigate the condition of the congregations in northern Penn- 
sylvania.* What he needed was an invitation to work in an area away 
from Philadelphia, where his talents could be put to good use. 

The young man was John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg (October 
1, 1746-October 1, 1807) , shortly to become rector of Beckford Parish, 
Dunmore County, Virginia, and later to be member of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, Major-General of the Revolutionary Army, Vice- 
President of Pennsylvania, three times Member of Congress, Senator, 


rape HE young man was beginning to worry about his future. 


*Mr. Rightmyer is a student in the Virginia Theological Seminary.—Editor’s 
note. 

4Germann, William, “The Crisis in the Early Life of General Muhlenberg,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XXXVII, 3, p. 325. 


i Muhlenberg, Henry Melchoir, Journals (Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1945) , 
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Presidential Elector and to end his career as Collector of Customs in 
Philadelphia. But when the call came from the vestry of Beckford 
Parish, Dunmore County, he accepted it. The letter read: 


Rev. Sir: 

I have been requested by the vestry of a vacant charge in 
Virginia to use my endeavours to find a person of unexceptional 
character, either ordained or desirous of obtaining ordination in 
the clergy of the Church of England, who is capable of preaching 
both in the English and the German languages. The Living, as 
established by the Laws of the Land, with Perquisites, is of the 
value of Two hundred and Fifty Pounds, Pennsylvania currency, 
with a Parsonage House and a Farm of at least Two Hundred 
Acres of Extremely Good Land, with every other convenient Out 
House belonging to the same, which will render it very convenient 
for a Gentleman’s Seat. And having just now received a Character 
and Information of you from Mr. John Vanorden of Brunswick, 
I am very inclinable to believe you would fully answer the expec- 
tations of the people of that Parish: the Gentleman of whom I 
have had information does not know whether you are ordained 
by the Bishop of London or not. However, be that as it will, if 
you can come well recommended to the Vestry they will recom- 
mend you in such a manner as to make your ordination certain. 
If you should think those proposals worth your acceptance, I shall 
be glad [if] you could write me an answer, to be left [in] Phil- 
adelphia at the Sign of the Cross Keys, where I shall stay a few 
days on my return home, when, if I find you inclined to accept 
of this Living, you may expect to hear from me, directed to 
the care of the Gentleman of whom I have been favored with the 
information which I have received. 


I am, tho’ unacquainted, Rev. Sir, Yr. Obt. Servt. 
JAMEs Woop 
New York, 4th May, 1771. 

P.S. If you should determine to go to London, I make no doubt 
of the Vestry advancing sufficient sum to defray the ex- 
penses.® 

This letter is one of the most important elements in the story 

of Peter Muhlenberg. It is a layman’s letter, written in such a way 
that the meaning is clear, though the language is not always precise. 

The vestry was first set up by an act of the Virginia Assembly 

in 1632, revised in 1642/3, and again in 1644/5. The system of Church 
government in the province was re-established by the second Act of 
the Virginia Assembly of March 1661/2 in these words: 


8Hocker, Edward W., The Fighting Parson of the American Revolution (Phil- 


adelphia, published by the author, 1936), pp. 39-40, reproduces the call “from 
Muhlenberg’s diary.” 
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Act II. Vestryes appointed. 


That for the makeing and proportioning the levyes and as- 
sessments for building and repayring the churches, and chappels, 
provision for the poore, maintenance of the minister, and such 
other necessary duties for the more orderly manageing (of) all 
parochiall affairs, Be it enacted that twelve of the most able men 
of each parish be by the major part of the said parish, chosen to 
be vestry-men out of which number the minister and vestry to 
make choice of two churchwardens yearly, as alsoe in the case of 
the death of any vestry man, or his departure out of the parish, 
that the said minister and vestry make choice of another to supply 
his roome, And be it further enacted that none shall be admitted 
to be of the vestry that doe not take the oath of allegiance and 
supremacy to his majesty and subscribe to be conformable to the 
doctring and discipline of the Church of England.‘ 


Notice that the act fixes the number of the vestrymen at twelve, 
to be elected by the majority of the inhabitants—the male, free in- 
habitants—-of the parish, and directs that vacancies be filled by the 
minister and remaining vestrymen. The act makes no provision for 
regular elections or any fixed duration of the term of the vestrymen. 
The General Assembly meant to make membership on the vestry 
terminable only by death, removal from the parish or denial, by 
refusing to take the oath, of the royal supremacy over the Church, or 
of the doctrine or discipline of the Church of England. 

There are two reasons advanced for this institution of a perma- 
nent vestry. First, the vestry had a number of civil duties, including 
the case of the poor, supervision of orphans, and the presentation of 
morals offenders to the county courts. Second, the vestry represented, 
by the permanence of its personnel, a stable influence equal to, or 
sometimes greater than, that of the minister, especially if he was not 
inducted but hired by the vestry on a year-to-year basis. A minister 
once inducted had a lifetime freehold as rector, and could not be 
removed without grounds, and without a trial. 

Another act at the same time required 


“every minister admitted to officiate in this country (to) produce 
to the governour a testimoniall that he hath received his ordina- 
tion from some Bishopp in England and shall then subscribe to 
be conformable to the orders and constitutions of the Church of 
England, and the laws there established”.® 


*Brydon, G. MacL., Virginia’s Mother Church, I, Ri 


Society, 1947, p. 454, citing Hening, William W Lone Work. 
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The same act further 


“desired and impowered ... the governor and council ... to sus- 
pend and silence ... any other person pretending himself a 
minister (who) shall contrary to this act presume to teach or 
preach publiquely or privately ... and upon his obstinate per- 
sistence to compell him to deport the country with the first con- 
veniency as it hath been formerly provided by the 77th act made 
at James City the second of March 1642.”* 


Other acts of the same year required 


“that the canons sett downe in the liturgie of the Church of Eng- 
land for celebrating divine service and administration of the 
sacraments be duly observed and kept .. .”” and 


“that neither minister nor reader teach any other catechisme than 
that by the canons appointed and inserted in the book of common 
prayer. ...”8 


Another act, intended to prevent runaway marriages, ordered 


“that noe marriage be sollemnized nor reputed valid in law but 
such as is made by the ministers according to the laws of England, 
and that noe ministers marry any persons without lycence from 
the governor or his deputy, or thrice publication of banes ac- 
cording to the prescription of the rubrick in the common prayer 
booke. ...”* 


Yet another act required the minister or reader of every parish 


“all births, burialls and marriages which shall hap within the 
precincts of the parish in a book to be provided by the vestry”. 


These acts of the Restoration were modified by three acts of the 


Virginia Assembly in 1699, 1705, and 1744, which applied the English 
Act of Toleration to Virginia. The Act of 1699 excused 


from the fine of five shillings levied on those who did not resort to 


®Ibid. 


“any person or persons dissenting from the Church of Ergland 
being every Way qualified according to one Act of Parliament 
... (The Toleration Act of 1689) who shall resort and meet at 
any Congregation or place of religious Worship permitted and 
allowed by the said Act of Parliament once in two months” 


TAct VI, ibid., p. 459. 


8Act VII, ibid. 


*Act XII, ibid., p. 463. 
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the parish church or chapel once in two months. The act was aimed. 
at Roman Catholics and especially at Jacobites.’ 

The Act of 1705 imposed a fine of 5 shillings for wilfully absent- 
ing oneself from church “excepting as is excepted in” the Act of 
Toleration. It also forbade gaming, tippling, making any journey 
except to and from church (cases of necessity and charity excepted) 
and “working in the Corn or tobacco or any other Labour of their 
ordinary Calling.”** The Act of 1744 provided that any person might 
take advantage of the exemptions of the Toleration Act by “the oath 
of one or more credible witness or witnesses.” 

The Act of Toleration required dissenters to take the oath to 
William and Mary and the anti-Roman oath of Charles II’s time, 
forbade them to hold their assemblies with the doors locked, barred 
or bolted. It also required dissenters to register the place of their 
meetings with the bishop, archdeacon, or justices of the peace at the 
General or Quarter Sessions. 

Dissenting ministers had to take the oaths and also had to sub- 
scribe to the Articles of Religion except the 34th, 35th, 36th, and 
certain words in the 20th Article. Baptists were excused from part 
of the 27th Article. Subscribing dissenting ministers were exempted 
from the penalties of the Five-Mile Act and the Act of Uniformity, 
and also “from serving upon any Jury, or from being chosen or 
appointed to bear the Office of Churchwarden, Overseer of the Poor 
or any other parochial or ward office.”}* 

The Article of Religion (XXXIV) objectionable to the dissenters 
dealt with The Traditions of the Church, condemning 


“whosoever — his private judgment, willingly and pur- 
posely, doth openly break the traditions and ceremonies of the 
Church”; 


with (XXXV) Homilies, saying, 


“The Second Book of Homilies ... doth contain a godly and 
wholesome doctring, and necessary for these times”; 


and with (XXXVI) the Consecration of Bishops and Ministers, saying, 


“The Book of Consecration of Archbishops and Bishops, and 
Ordering of Priests and Deacons, lately set forth in the time of 
Edward the Sixth, and confirmed at the same time by authority 


10Jbid. Il (Philadelphia, Church Historical Society, 1952), p. 546. 
bid. 
12]bid., p. 340. 
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of Parliament, doth contain all things necessary to such Conse- 
cration and Ordering: neither hath it anything that of itself is 
superstitious and ungodly”.** 


Dissenting ministers who were scripturally orthodox were toler- 
ated, though they did not conform to Anglican polity. But while their 
ministers could preach, the dissenting bodies had no corporate exist- 
ence. Two petitions from Presbyterians in 1774 point out 


“that your Petitioners have in time past and are still willing to 
contribute their Quota in support of the Church of England, 
as by Law established in this Colony of Virginia. ... But not 
believing their Elders or Church Session a Body sufficiently cor- 
porated by any express Law of this Colony. ... For Remedy 
whereof your Petitioners further pray that this Honorable House 


would pass a Law impowering the Elders of said Congrega- 
tem... 


The only religious bodies legally capable of holding property as a 
corporation were the vestries of the Church of England. 

The General Assembly of Virginia, having perceived that the 
increasing population of Frederick County would shortly require the 
cutting off of a portion as a new county, proceeded in 1770 to create 


a new parish in that area.* A deed from Abraham Brubaker’* to 
Burr Harrison, Taverner Beale, Joseph Pugh, Abraham Keller, Henry 
Nelson, Frederick Stover, Philip Hoffman, Henry Fravel, Laurance 
Snapp, George Keller, John Tipton, Jacob Holtzman is mentioned 
but I have not been able to find out whether they are there cited as 
the vestry of Beckford Parish.**7 There is a petition of October 10, 
1778, praying the Speaker and House of Delegates to dissolve the 
vestry of Beckford Parish and erect a new one as the old vestry were 
neglecting the work of the church.” 

Seven of these names are German—the Kellers, Snapp, Holtzman, 
Stover, Hoffman and Fravel. One writer claims, “Accordingly, they 


13“Articles of Religien.” Book of Common Prayer, English edition, 1662. 

14]bid., pp. 552-553; “Petition of Peaks of Otter Presbyterian Church,” Vi 
—— Il, 417; “Petition of the Hanover Presbytery,” Virginia Magazine 
40-45. 


15[bid., p. 96, citing Hening’s Statutes, VIII: 425. 

16Finck, W. J., “A History of Lutheranism in Virginia and East Tennessee,” Cas- 
sell, C. W., ed., History of the Lutheran Church in Virginia and East Tennessee 
(Strasburg, Virginia, Shenandoah Press, 1930), p. 7, Brubaker was son-in-law and 
heir of Jacob Miller, first owner of the town of Woodstock. 

17Finck, ibid.; Wayland, John W., A History of — County, Virginia 
(Strasburg, Shenandoah Publishing House, 1927), p. 

18Wayland, ibid., p. 400. 
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might naturally have been Lutherans or German Reformed, not 
members of the Church of England.”?® Other writers have drawn 
more extravagant conclusions. “In 1771 he [Muhlenberg] accepted a 
call to the German Lutheran congregation at Woodstock, Va." 
“The fact that the Valley Lutherans, for convenience of conformity 
to the established Church in Virginia, adopted the Swedish rather 
than the German attitude toward episcopacy did not seem to affect 
their relationship to the mother church in Philadelphia.”** 


“A congregation was formed at Woodstock, the seat of justice for 
that county. This congregation desired a pastor, and accordingly 
application was made to Dr. Muhlenberg to application to ap- 
point one, with the request that his son might be assigned to that 
situation. Some difficulties, however, presented themselves. In 
order to meet the peculiar laws of the colony of Virginia on the 
subject of church establishment, these Germans had organized 
themselves as members of the Swedish branch of the Lutheran 
Church, there being no difference between that and the German, 
save in point of form only. Some congregations of the former 
existed at this time, and were in close connexion with the Lu- 
theran Church proper (footnote: At this time the traces of the 
Swedish dominion in Pennsylvania, were still plainly visible. 
Many Swedish Lutheran churches still existed, among which were 
the one near Philadelphia, one near Morlatton, and several in 
Chester and Delaware Counties. As late as the year 1762, th 

were under the direction of the Rev. Provost Dr. Wrangel [H. M. 
M.’s MS Journal for 1762], who had been sent to America from 
Stockholm. After his return, their want of a spiritual head grad- 
ually destroyed their organization. Some united themselves with 
the church of England, but the greater number became incor- 
porated with the German Lutheran Church.) The Swedish 
Church at the Reformation differed from the German in retain- 
ing its bishops, and their discipline required that tors should 
be ordained and consecrated by a bishop. This not been 
done in Mr. Muhlenberg’s case, who had been ordained by his 
father, in accordance with the rules and discipline of the German 
Lutheran Church. Another obstacle arose from the union of 
church and state in Virginia, where the Church of England was 
established by law, and in order that the rector could enforce 
the payment of tithes, it was necessary that he should have been 
ordained by a Bishop of the English church, in which case he 
came under the provisions of the law, although not a member 
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of the established church. To meet these difficulties it was deemed 

necessary that Mr. Muhlenberg should be ordained anew, accord- 

ing to the discipline prescribed by the Swedish Lutheran 

Church.”?? 

This is a pretty story, but there is no truth in it. It is inaccurate 
in every major respect. There is no evidence that a Lutheran congre- 
gation was formed at Woodstock, which did not become a county 
seat until Dunmore County was erected in 1772, when Peter was on 
his way to England.** There is no evidence in his Journal that Dr. 
Henry M. Muhlenberg ever received any application from a congre- 
gation at Woodstock, though he does mention requests from Shep- 
herdstown and Winchester.** Schwarbach at Culpeper attended meet- 
ings of the Ministerium, and Peter once was sent a written request 
by the Ministerium at one of these meetings to go east over the 
mountains to this church, investigate and report.*® He is not men- 
tioned, however, in the list of members of the Ministerium noted in 
his father’s journal of the week before.** This is contradicted by one 
source, who, however, did not refer to this section of the Journal.2* 

The whole matter of the Swedish organization is a red herring. 
There were seven churches established by the Swedish Crown when 
Delaware was New Sweden. These were Christina (Wilmington), 
Wicaco (Old Swedes, Philadelphia), Upper Merion (Pennsylvania) , 
Racoon (Swedesboro, New Jersey), Wilmington, Delaware, King- 
sessing (Philadelphia), and Penn’s Neck (New Jersey). All seven 
churches, after the death of the last Swedish missionary, Nicholas 
Collin, who came over in 1770 and died in 1831, conformed to the 
Episcopal Church.** The Swedish churches were more closely tied to 
the Swedish Crown than the Anglican churches were to the English 
Crown. There is no evidence of any kind that the vestigal remains 
of a linguistic and national chaplaincy to settlers of a single nation 
and language possessed sufficient vitality to leap two hundred twenty 
miles to a backwoods community, some of whose members had a 
similar theology but a different nation and a different language. 


22Muhlenberg, Henry A., ibid., pp. 33-35. 
28Brydon, op. cit., 11:96, citing Robinson, Morgan P., “Virginia Counties,” Bul- 
letin of the Virginia State Library, 1916. rg 


o— Henry M., Journal (Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1945), 
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The whole sentence on the payment of tithes as the explanation 
for Peter Muhlenberg’s ordination bears no resemblance to the facts 
of the situation in Virginia. The mere fact of ordination in the 
Church of England could never have given Muhlenberg the right to 
force collection of his salary from his German parishioners by tax- 
ation. Nor could ordination by itself enable a minister of the Anglican 
Church to collect by taxation debts due to him. The laws of the 
colony fixed the salary of every minister who was called by a vestry 
to be rector of a parish of the established Church of England. The 
fact that the vestry of a parish had invited a minister to the charge of 
its parish was an implied contract that if he should accept and 
undertake the duties, the salary as fixed by law would be paid him. 
If it were not paid, the minister could bring suit for collection. It 
was equally true that, in the dissenting churches which paid a salary 
to the minister, the amount was fixed by a contract between him and 
the officers of the congregation. If it was not paid, the dissenting 
minister could just as easily file suit against the members of his con- 
gregation, each responsible, as in any partnership, for the amount 
promised. The fact that the vestry of the established Church raised 
their funds by taxation had nothing to do with the legal question 
of fulfillment of contract.?* 

That some members of the first vestry of Beckford Parish were 
not Anglicans is possible, by analogy with Augusta Parish in 1747, 
where dissenters, in this case Presbyterians, were permitted to serve 
on the vestry. But by 1759 the number of bona fide Anglicans was 
great enough that the General Assembly ordered the vestry to take 
the oath of conformity to the Church or resign. There is no evidence 
that this sort of evasion was permitted in 1770. Unlike Augusta, but 
like the rest of the parishes and counties of Virginia, Beckford Parish 
was organized before Dunmore County. According to the colonial 
custom, the first step in self-government was the organization of the 
spiritual and human-welfare aspects of the common life, after which 
the civil and political organization would come in due time.*® A 
more likely explanation of the presence of seven German names is 
that the scarcity of Lutheran and Reformed pastors and of German 
language services had induced many Germans to consider the Anglican 
services as their own, and that the vestrymen were elected with more 
reference to social standing than to church affiliation." Did these 
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backwoodsmen remember the rule of the Peace of Augsburg and 
conform to the Establishment because it was the Establishment? 
Peter Muhlenberg was not an ordained Lutheran minister when 
he accepted the call of the vestry of Beckford Parish. He was thus 
free to visit the Shenandoah Valley soon after receiving Squire Wood's 
letter, taking with him a letter from the Rev. Richard Peters, the 
rector of Christ Church and the leading Church of England clergyman 
in Philadelphia, recommending him as a “young and promising 
Divine, who is of amiable disposition and has great esteem amongst 
both the Lutherans and English.”** The vestry gave him a title as 
required by the English canons.** Canon 33 “The Titles of such as 
are to be made Ministers” reads 


“No person shall be admitted into sacred orders, except he shall 
at that time exhibit to the bishop, of whom he desireth imposi- 
tion of hands, a presentation of himself to some ecclesiastical 
preferment then void in that diocese. ...” 


This Peter Muhlenberg had from the vestry of Beckford Parish. He 
also needed 


“letters testimonial of his good life and conversation, under the 
seal of some college of Cambridge or Oxford, where before he 
remained, or of three or four grave ministers, together with the 


subscription and testimony of other credible ms, who have 
known his life and behavior by the space of three years next 
before.” 


These letters testimonial Peter got from the Rev. Dr. William Smith, 
provost of the College of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Jacob Duché, 
assistant minister at Christ Church, Philadelphia.** He also was 
required to sign these three articles: 


I. That the king’s majesty, under God, is the only supreme gov- 
ernor of this realm, and of all other his highness’s dominions and 
countries, as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes, 
as temporal; and that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state or 
potentate hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, su- 
— pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within his majesty’s said realm, dominions, and countries. 


II. That the Book of Common Prayer, and of order-of-bishops, 


82Mann, William J., Life and Times of Henry Melchoir Muh (Philadel- 
phia, Frederick, 1 » p. 427. He gives no reference for the quotation but is 
copied by Hocker, op. cit., p. 43. 

83“Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical,” Book of Homilies (Philadelphia, 
George and Wayne, 1844, p. 548. 
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priests, and deacons, containeth in it nothing contrary to the 
word of God, and that it may lawfully so be used; and that he 
himself will use the form in the said book prescribed, in public 
prayer, and administration of the sacraments, and none other. 
III. That he alloweth the Book of Articles of Religion agreed 
upon by the Archbishops and bishops of both provinces, and the 
whole clergy in the convocation holder at London in the year of 
our Lord God one thousand five hundred sixty and two; and that 
he acknowledgeth all and every the articles therein contained, 
being in number nine and thirty, besides the ratification, to be 
agreeable to the word of God. 

To these articles, whosoever will subscribe, he shall, for the 
avoiding of all ambiguities, subscribe in this order and form of 
words, setting down both his Christian and Surname, viz., “I 
N. N. do willingly and ex animo subscribe to these three articles 
above mentioned and to all things that are contained in them.”** 


Briefly, the candidate for the ministry abjured Romanism, prom- 
ised to use the Book of Common Prayer “and none other,” and ac- 
knowledge that the Thirty-nine Articles were agreeable to the Word 
of God. The “Journal of Peter Muhlenberg, a Candidate for Holy 
Orders intending, please God, from Philadelphia to London ...” 
contains the following entries bearing on his ordination: 


“April 14th. Today I waited on the Lord Bishop of London, I 
was immediately introduced to him and conferred with him about 
an hour, when I was sent to the Rev. Dr. Hind for examination. 


I was accompanied by his Lordship’s Secretary. After I had passed 
examination before Dr. Hind I was desired to wait on the Lord 
Bishop again tomorrow morning. 


15th. I waited on his Lordship, received letters dimisory to the 
Bp. of Ely. ... 
17th. ... Subscribed the Articles, and was ordained Deacon. 


25th. ... Ordained Priest by the Lord Bishop of London. ...”% 


Another source states “The document of ordination given to him, 
and preserved by his descendants, states that Peter Muhlenberg ... 
was ordained by Edmund of Ely ... having first in our presence ... 
having freely and voluntarily subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion and to the three articles of the Thirty-six Canons” (quoted 
above) .*” There is no record, either, in the journal or in any other 
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place that Peter Muhlenberg subscribed the oaths with anything 
other than a bona fide intention of keeping them. 

After his return to Pennsylvania and Virginia, there is no record 
that Peter Muhlenberg ever acted as other than an Anglican priest. 
Hocker makes much of an order of service in his handwriting of a 
manuscript “Agenda,” a copy of one which his father had prepared 
for the German Lutheran churches in 1748, and which was in wide 
use in the Pennsylvania Evangelical Lutheran churches. But the 
service is that of Ante-Communion (the usual German Lutheran 
service) and just as well may be left over from his service as lay 
preacher in New Jersey.** The request of the Pennsylvania Minis- 
terium that he investigate the situation at Culpeper has been pre- 
viously noted. There are five statements by Lutheran pastors in 1930 
that it is “said,” “believed,” or “it is not unlikely that” Peter Muh- 
lenberg preached to their congregations.*® Their usefulness as his- 
torical evidence is limited. 

We do know that Peter and his wife sold their corner lot in 
Woodstock, across the street from the lots deeded by Abraham Bru- 
baker to Burr Harrison and others, to Matthais Zehring on November 
8, 1783. The same source continues “It appears to be certain, however, 
that young Peter Muhlenberg, ... the son of a Lutheran, but fresh 
from Episcopal ordination in London, came to Woodstock in the 
summer or autumn of 1772 and began to serve the people there _.. 
under the authority of the Established Church.”*° 

Two quotations from Henry Muhlenberg’s Journal may indicate 
his father’s attitude to this sort of ministry. 


“November 6, 1768. A letter from Liineburg, in Nova Scotia, 
signed by several Germans, was read. We added what we had 


learned concerning Liineburg from other oral and written re- 
ports, as follows: 


The German colony there consists of families of Evangelical 
[Lutheran] and Reformed extraction. ... the Worthy Society 
de propaganda fide. [the Society for the nie. gpa of the 


Gospel in Foreign Parts—the S. P. G.] expen considerable 
care, zeal, and money to maintain English Episcopal missionaries 
there, some of whom took great pains to learn the German lan- 
guage and succeeded to such an extent that they could read the 
baptismal and marriage rites in German. English schools were 
also conducted to enable the German children to perfect their 


38Hocker, ibid., p. 46. 
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English. But they were never entirely satisfied, and not only 
petitioned our Ministerium for a German preacher, but also sent 
petitions to London, to several reverend ministeria and most 
reverend theologians of our mother church in Europe. They 
failed, however, to achieve their purpose. 


Finally their desire for a German pastor came to the attention of 
the reverend prelates, His Eminence, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London, and these honorable gentlemen 
condescended to write to the reverend commissary of the Epis- 
copal Church in Philadelphia [Richard Peters, Rector of Christ 
Church], requesting that he call a Lutheran candidate or preacher 
of our United Ministerium who understood both English and 
German and that he send him to London for ordination. When 
the matter became known, several of the orthodox [Lutheran] 
preachers, who had not studied in Halle, but at places to which 
no suspicion is attached, presented themselves to the commissary 
but were rejected. 


At length it came to be the turn of an aged German [Paul Daniel 
Bryzelius] who had been preaching in English and German for 
many years, had a large family of children, little to live on, and 
a desire to see the cause of Christ advanced. He presented to the 
commissary various honorable recommendations in places where 
he had been stationed. He was examined by the commissary, was 
required to preached before him in English, and was sent to 
England with recommendations. In the spring of 1767 he returned 
safely, traveled to his station in Liineburg, was received with 
great joy because he preached in German, and celebrated Holy 
Communion at Whitsuntide, using the liturgy of the German 
Court Chapel of St. James. ... However, it is said, according to 
oral reports, that, when he assumed his office, he introduced a 
German translation of the liturgy of the Established Church and 
read it at the appointed times. In this liturgy unser vater occurs 
two, three, or four times in the morning and evening services, 
while, on the contrary, the liturgy of the Court Chapel reads 
vater unser each and every time. Everybody was quiet and pleased 
during his first visit because he prayed Vater Unser and got done 

uickly. But afterwards, when he prayer Unser Vater and made 
the service longer, some half-educated persons of both parties put 
their heads together and criticized him.’*? 


The other quotation is a comment of the same date on an 
excuse from the Lutheran congregation in Culpeper that “our means 
prevent us from providing this good man [their minister, Schwarbach] 
with a proper salary inasmuch as we are also required to contribute 
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to the support of the English county preacher. .. .”*? Henry Muhlen- 
berg’s comment is 


“There is hardly anyone who can free our German Lutherans in 
Virginia from the county parish taxe unless some German adven- 
turer accepts a call to the Congregation [meaning the Culpeper 
congregation], travels to Mother [Church of England] with it, 
subscribes her Articles and Canons, and submits to ‘regular’ or- . 
dination. Then they will no longer be required to pay double 
taxes and will be able to retain their dear German mother tongue 
as long as it may be necessary.”’** 


Whether we can assume that Father was of the same opinion two 
and a half years later, when his eldest son was being approached to 
play the role of the “German adventurer,” is not known. Henry 
Muhlenberg makes no comment in his Journal about Peter Muhlen- 
berg’s work in Beckford Parish, Dunmore County, except to say of 
the congregations in New Jersey, “In the month of April, 1772, the 
above congregations became vacant because my substitute was called 
elsewhere to Virginia. I, Henry Muhlenberg, Sr., visited these con- 
gregations in the month of May, 1772.” 

In the absence of any documentary evidence to the contrary, 
the only assumption that can be made about the service of Peter 
Muhlenberg as priest of the Church of England and rector of Beck- 
ford Parish, Dunmore County, Virginia, in the period 1772 to Jan- 
uary 1776, is that he was faithful to his ordination promises, and 
conducted himself religiously in accordance with the laws of Virginia 
and the constitutions and canons of the Church of England estab- 
lished in that colony as a bona fide priest of the Church of England, 
and who, by reason of his linguistic abilities, was able to minister to 
all his parishioners whether of English or German extraction. No 
contemporary evidence indicates that he was ordained by or sent by 
the Lutheran ministerium or served in Virginia as a Lutheran pastor. 
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How Virginia Saved the 
Outlawed English Carols 


Virginia was settled just in time to serve 
as a refuge for the English carols banned 
by the edicts of the Puritans. 


By Ulrich Troubetzkoy* 


time to serve as a refuge for English carolry and the customs 

of Christmas revelry. In England’s far-off colony could thrive 
some of her loveliest modal melodies, safe from the edicts and tam- 
pering of the Puritans. In 1652, an ordinance of Parliament decreed: 
“No observance shall be had of the 25th of December, commonly 
called Christmas Day.” Not even church services were allowed, and 
Puritans left what they preferred to call Christ-tide “stripped and 
shorn of its old customs.” In New England, too, Christmas with its 
carols was taboo, though we suspect a nonconformist here and there 
helped keep some of the remembered customs quietly at home. 

Certaintly the songs did not all die. Many were made over into 
acceptably pious hymns. Others went underground or into exile. The 
last, in many cases, kept their integrity the best. Virginia survivals of 
many carols, and of ballads in general, are often more complete than 
the English ones. 

That John Smith wrote about the “Musicke” of the Indians in 
his True Relation shows that he had an ear attentive to such matters. 
“For their Musicke,” he recalled, “they use a Thicke Cane, on which 
they pipe as on a Recorder.” Might not this be the ancestor of those 
delightful little pipes which generations of Virginians have made for 
their children out of the chinquapin or other smooth-barked tree 
when the sap was rising in the spring? 

That Smith did not likewise dwell on the musical diversions of 


T HE carving of Virginia from the wilderness came just in | 


*The author is editor of Virginia Cavalcade, publication of the Virginia State 
Library, Richmond, Virginia.—Editor’s note. 
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the settlers may only prove it seemed superfluous to tell Londoners 
what they already knew, that Englishmen so far away would try to 
keep the holidays of home in the old ways as closely as they could. 

There are records of a Maypole being set up in a meadow by 
the church at Jamestown, and of a trumpeter and four old fiddlers 
who played such tunes as “Greensleeves,” “Cock of the North,” 
“Sellinger’s Round” and the “Strathspey Reel.” Even were it not for 
later corroborative evidence, we should feel quite safe in assuming 
that any Englishman who set up a Maypole and fiddled such tunes 
as these would also have brought the familiar Christmas customs of. 
England-before-the-Puritans. Indeed, “Greensleeves” was the melody 
to which “God Send You a Happy New Year” was also sung. 

What safer, more defiant refuge could have been found for the 
old forbidden carols than Cavalier, Established-Church Virginia, with 
its younger sons of the gentry, its waifs from the streets of London, 
indentured servants and transported debtors—few of whom would 
say “nay” to an excuse for jollity? As a whole, Virginians had come 
to better their fortunes, for economic and social rather than for 
spiritual or political reasons, whether indentured servant boy or 
youngest son of merchant or landed squire. 

Although some of the early Christmases at Jamestown were more 
fast than feast, at others the venison and wild turkey took the place 
of the boar’s head. Doubtless there were settlers who remembered 
well “The Boar’s Head Carol,” reminiscent of a Scandinavian Yule- 
tide custom which had been naturalized in England as early as the 
twelfth century. The first printed version of the son was published 
by Caxton’s apprentice, Wynkyn de Worde, in his Christmasse Carolles 
of 1521. 

In Virginia, there was no need to stint the Yule traditions, and 
perhaps carolling was all the merrier against the backdrop of the 
wilderness. Some of the carols those first Virginians would have known 
have continued in the popular tradition and are still sung by all of 
us today: such carols of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as “I 
Saw Three Ships” and “God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen,” an old 
Welsh carol, “Deck the Halls,” and “The First Nowell.” 

Although there is an English Nativity carol which dates from 
about 1350, the fifteenth century was the real beginning of carols, 
with the breaking away from the monotonous Church chants in Latin 
and the experimentation with melodies of different modes and inter- 
vallic relationships. 


The abundance of holly and mistletoe in the forest must have 
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made Virginia seem much less strange at Christmastime. It is likely 
that they sang another song, not so often heard any more, “The Holly 
and the Ivy,” whose melody so delighted Mozart in the next century 
that he treated it as a theme for a set of variations for the violin and 
pianoforte. “The Holly and the Ivy” shows the lineage of the oldest 
carols, with their frequent blending of pagan and Christian strains, 
and the refrain is evidence of their development from ring dances, 
whence the name “carol” itself derives. 

As the Virginia colony grew and became more secure, plantations 
were established along the waterways. The settlement called Middle 
Plantation, not far from Jamestown, thrived especially. Its name was 
changed to Williamsburg, and by the end of the seventeenth century 
it had replaced the little island town as Virginia’s capital. As a social 
and economic center, it could indulge more lavishly in feasting and 
merriment, and in the old tradition there are still candlelight and 
carolling at Christmas, as well as the Yule log and the boar’s head. 

The plantations of Tidewater Virginia tried to outdo each other 
in hospitality. Probably unmindful of the Druids, the women, children 
and slaves gathered the greens for the house: holly, laurel, running 
cedar and mistletoe. The Yule log was drawn in from the woods by 
oxen in the same manner as tobacco casks. After hunting turkey, 
deer or fox, the planters relaxed before their glowing hearths with 
hot toddies, punches and imported wines. 

They had ample reason to remember the old wassail songs, feast- 
ing and drinking carols sung in England from Anglo-Saxon times. 
Most of us know the old North Country “Here we come a-wassailing 
among the leaves so green.” There are Appalachian versions of an- 
other wassail, which had been collected in England by Cecil Sharp, 
“Wassail, wassail all over the town.” As this song went west in Amer- 
ica, the wood of the drinking vessel and the liquor to pour into it 
both changed with the resources and taste of the frontier. 

Like John Smith, the people in general so took their songs for 
granted that the trail of the carols into the mountains is hard to 
follow, but the fact that some of the most ancient modal melodies 
are preserved in the Tidewater and Piedmont, and have reached 
destinations in the valleys and mountains beyond, is circumstantial 
evidence that they have been there all along. 

A curious fact of their musical pilgrimage is that those which 
have survived in Tidewater are predominantly heptatonic (composed 
of seven tones) , those found in the Piedmont are apt to be hexatonic 
(six), while those beyond are usually pentatonic (five), with a fre- 
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quency of gapped scales. They suffered other strange vicissitudes. 
The words might be censored and only the melody remain, or the 
words might survive intact to an uninteresting tune. For example, 
Winston Wilkinson discovered in Virginia a song which had come 
down in the family tradition of Miss Margaret Purcell, and which, 
though sung to other words, preserved an ancient apple-tree carol in 
its original Mixolydian modality, whereas the Cornish version col- 
lected by Sharp had been majorized, although the words had been 
retained. 

In Cornwall, on the eve of Old Christmas, January 6, at sunset, 
the farmer and his men would go to the orchard and toast the most 
promising tree, or, if the drink and company were sufficiently be- 
guiling, they might toast all the trees, pouring some of the drink on 
the branches and another libation on the roots, after which they 
would stamp to take the earth spirit, obvious survival of a pagan 
rite. John Powell, the Virginia composer who has incorporated folk 
tunes in much of his own music, revived this cheerful custom in recent 
years at “Longways” in Albemarle County. 

Most interesting historically, and often melodically as well, are 
the carols which have been dropped from the popular singing tradi- 
tion, but which have continued as living songs in remote places in 
Virginia and other Southern states. 

Although Martin Luther (1483-1546) had been a carol singer in 
his youth, and considered music “one of the fairest and most glorious 
gifts of God,” the Reformation discouraged certain aspects of carolry, 
especially the songs of the Virgin Mary. A number of the ancient 
carols with this theme have survived in Virginia. One is the numeral 
carol, “The Seven Joys of Mary,” in which the rhyme of each blessing 
matches the number one, as “One ... God’s only Son,” “Two ... 
could read the Bible through,” “Three ... could make the blind to 
see,” etc. 

“The Carol of the Five Joys” also exists in Virginia, and variants 
of “The Cherry Tree Carol,” whose story comes from one of the fifth 
century apocryphal gospels and was associated with the Mystery Plays 
of Coventry, England. A felicitous setting for an American version 
of this carol in the Ionian mode was created by Hilton Rufty (Amer- 
ican Anthology of Old World Ballads, 1937) . Similar stories of a tree 
which miraculously bows down and yield its fruit are found in many 
legends of the infancy of Christ. 

One of the ancient carols, which had survived in the Appala- 
chians, has recently returned to the popular tradition beyond the 
mountains. ““The Twelve Days of Christmas” is one of the most attrac- 
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tive of the old carols brought to Virginia. It is, actually, a secular 
song, an accumulative carol which eventually became a children’s 
forfeit game—possibly a return to some pre-Christian ritual meaning. 
Its many variants begin similarly: “On the first day of Christmas, 
my true love sent (or gave) to me a partridge in a pear tree (some- 
times ‘part of a juniper tree’ or a ‘June-apple tree’).” One list of 
gifts for the following days includes two turtle doves, three French 
hens, four calling birds, five golden rings, six geese a-laying, seven 
swans a-swimming, eight maids a-milking, nine pipers piping, ten 
ladies dancing, eleven lords a-leaping, and twelve fiddlers fiddling. 

Even after the Restoration (1660) and the revival of Christmas 
revelry, carol singing did not come back to England with its old 
vigor in that sophisticated age. It was rather the nineteenth century 
which rediscovered with delight the joyous simplicity of the old carols. 

Collections of carols had been made in the sixteenth century, 
but they had more Crucifixion than Nativity carols and some were 
frivolous, even licentious. The first modern collections were those of 
D. Gilbert in 1822 and of W. Sandys eleven years later. More influ- 
ential was I. M. Neale’s Carols for Christmastide (1852), “set to 
music by the Reverend T. Helmore, M.A.” Neale had been stimulated 
by the gift of a Swedish collection of 1582 called Piae Cantiones. 
“Good King Wenceslas” is to the tune of an old spring carol in that 
Swedish book. 

Appreciation of the true folk carol came with the folk song 
revival at the turn of the century. The folk carols were no longer 
adapted, their melodies or words appropriated for modern versions, 
but valued for their own authentic ancient qualities. 

Along with the excitement of discovery has come the recognition 
by composers of the musical treasures in folk music, including carols. 
Two folk hymns which have survived in Virginia are published in 
Twelve Folk Hymns (1934), and settings for the modal melodies 
have been composed by contemporary Virginia composers: “Jesus 
Born in Bethlea” and “The Babe of Bethlehem,” with settings re- 
spectively by Annabel Morris Buchanan and John Powell. Powell 
has assimilated folk theme also in many of his own compositions. 

This setting of carols likewise is an ancient tradition. There is 
still extant a memorandum of 1493 that William Corynshe was paid 
13 shillings, sixpence, “for a commission from Henry VII’s Queen” 
to set a carol. There is no record of what song it was, but if it has 
survived at all, it is probably still being sung somewhere in Virginia, 
which has the longest unbroken tradition of English Christmas carol- 
ling in the New World. 
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ciety are now housed in the modern library building of the 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest in Austin, 
Texas. The chaos of the move to the South has subsided; and the 
orderly arrangement of our holdings, the purchase of needed equip- 
ment and supplies, plus the training of a small staff, enable us to 
insure with confidence the preservation of valuable materials and 
their accessibility to our patrons. 

Physical improvements have been accomplished through the 
allotted budget for this triennium. The space of approximately four 
thousand square feet which the Society occupies on the second floor 
of the library building has been entirely enclosed. In order to offer 
greater security for valuable items, a steel mesh cage has been in- 
stalled. Additional shelving has been purchased, reading areas pro- 
vided, and an archivist’s office constructed. A number of old en- 
gravings of “founding fathers”—early bishops—have been renovated 
and are hanging on the walls. Recently acquired portable microfilm 
camera has been set up in a special microfilming room, and a reader 
made available for the public. 

All of our manuscripts and documents are being sorted, dusted, 
and transferred to new standard document boxes constructed to pro- 
vide maximum safety against deterioration. Only a small dent has 
been made in the repair of: books, but rebinding is in process. 

Other archival collections in the area‘—both local and ecclesi- 
astical—provide professional contacts. Our program is further en- 
riched through the excellent relationship between the Society and 
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1University of Texas Archives, State of Texas Archives; Texas Land Office; Catholic 
(Roman) Archives of Texas; Methodist Archives in the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Library, Dallas, Texas. Other collections are in San Antonio, Houston, and 
Waco, 
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the Seminary community. We have exchanged memberships or jour- 
nals with other historical societies—Canadian Church Historical So- 
ciety, Congregational Christian Historical Society, Concordia His- 
torical Institute, Maryland Historical Society. Within the last year, 
the Society has become an institutional member of the Society of 
American Archivists. Our archives were described in the Spring 
issue of The American Archivist. We are participating in the Library 
of Congress program for a National Union Catalogue of Manuscript 
Collections. Finally, the archivist attended a four-weeks institute 
on archival management conducted by the Assistant Archivist of the 
United States. 

Any prospectus must begin with the preservation of that which 
is in our possession. The careful sorting and cataloguing by Mr. 
Chenery and his staff was the first and most frustrating stage in the 
search for order among the historical holdings sent here from Phila- 
delephia. He and his assistants merit our gratitude for their labors. 
We, now working from their foundations, propose to initiate the 
general practices of archival management. An arrangement of our 
holdings into record groups is already under way for papers, manu- 
scripts and all materials which lend themselves to this procedure. 
This will facilitate location of single items as well as designation 
of larger collections. As record groups are established, descriptions 
will be published in The Historical Magazine; from these we en- 
visage the compilation of a guide to the archives of The Church 
Historical Society. Such a guide will be a valuable asset to scholars 
and interested churchmen. 

Thus the term, archives, is a key to our future activities. The 
early correspondence of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety and the archives of the General Convention are in process of 
arrangement according to archival practice. This manuscript ma- 
terial is now being sorted, cleaned, placed in labeled document 
boxes, and described in finding aids. Smaller collections have been 
dealt with in this manner. Diocesan and General Convention jour- 
nals have been listed. 


A resolution submitted to the General Convention in 1940 
read as follows: 


“Resolved, that the archives of the General Convention, and/or 
of either House not now or hereafter suitably and satisfactorily 
housed and serviced, be deposited with The Church Historical 
Society for preservation and safe-keeping; ....” 

We have here in the archives the early correspondence of the Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missionary Society as well as minutes, reports and 
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printed journals of the General Convention. Papers of bishops, their 
diaries or journals, sermons and correspondence have come to us. Yet, 
there is no systematic approach to a program whereby records of The 
Episcopal Church—its public papers—are deposited here when they 
are no longer a part of current files. Within the last year, the 
archives have received the minutes from the Standing Liturgical 
Commission, 1934-1954, and the minutes of the Joint Commission 
on Approaches to Unity for the last three triennials. The National 
Council and The Seabury Press place copies of their publications 
in the library. The papers of the Right Rev. Eugene Cecil Seaman 
were received this spring. Bishop Philander Chase items and records 
of Jubilee College are here on “indefinite loan” from the Diocese 
of Quincy and St. Paul’s Church, Peoria, Illinois. The Episcopal 
Book Club and Forward Movement Publications are received reg- 
ularly. We have accumulated a rather extensive collection of Holy 
Cross Publications. 

We recommend that a more systematic program be initiated to 
guarantee the use of the Society’s facilities as a repository for impor- 
tant papers with historical value. Commissions and committees of 
the General Convention, officers of the National Council, and the 
bishops, instructed to send their non-current papers to this office 
where they would be serviced, would provide for the Church a rich 
deposit of her history and activities through the years. The archives 
are here and supported by the General Convention, there is a trained 
staff—the missing factor is the machinery establishing and continuing 
a more closely defined method for receiving the records. Also, it is 
no longer necessary that that portion of the General Convention 
archives temporarily deposited in the New York Historical Society, 
New York City, continue to remain there. Whereas, we appreciate 
the excellent care given to these early manuscripts by the New York 
Historical Society, and inasmuch as the General Convention has a 
repository for its papers, it seems reasonable that the collection not 
be scattered. We, therefore, recommend, that the General Convention 
place these valuable documents in the archives and library of the 
Church Historical Society. 

The Society solicits additional historical items at all times. In- 
terested patrons and churchmen send us bits of Americana from 
time to time as they come across them—and we would encourage 
this practice on a broader scale throughout the Church. 

Akin to the responsibility for “collecting” is the related task of 
compiling information which would reveal the location of valuable 
documents now held in diocesan repositories. This task calls for 
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closer communication with diocesan historiographers, with the pos- 
sibility of establishing a massive file in a central office in The 
Episcopal Church. Such a catalogue would enhance the availability 
of diocesan holdings to scholars in this country. The. future here 
is promising. Mr. Arthur Ben Chitty, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee, is currently engaged in an attempt to establish 
some means of communication among the diocesan historiographers. 
Certainly all history-minded churchmen wish him well in this 
endeavor. 

At the present time in the Austin archives, we are in the midst 
of a project concerning diocesan periodicals. Our collection has been 
sorted and listed. We are writing all diocesan and missionary bishops 
requesting that the Society library be placed on the mailing lists 
of their diocesan periodicals. Year by year, these will be microfilmed. 
In addition to our collection, and the projected microfilming of 
current issues, a proposed catalogue of diocesan periodicals held in 
the diocesan offices will be compiled. 

The Society maintains a small library of books pertaining to 
the life and history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. These are catalogued under the direction of a 
professional librarian. Approximately 2,500 books, ancient as well 
as recent, are now catalogued according to the system instituted by 
Mr. Chenery. Our purchase of books has been selective. We receive 
many diocesan and parish histories as gifts, and we invite all 
authors contributing to historical research in The Episcopal Church 
to place copies of their books in our library. 

We have processed approximately 9,000 feet of microfilm. These 
rolls of film include national periodicals among which are The 
Episcopal Recorder, The Church Journal, The Churchman, and The 
Living Church. Important records have also been filmed. 

Finally, this office does a limited amount of research upon re- 
quest, receives a large number of visitors annually, loans books 
through the mails, and carries on an extensive correspondence. 
Letters from graduate, college and high school students have been 
serviced. Clergy and laity alike use our materials. Mr. Chenery’s 
report for the period from November 1957-April 1959 listed ap- 
proximately 360 mail inquiries. The file of the present archivist 
indicates some 600 items from June 1959-April 1961. 

VIRGINIA NELLE BELLAMY, Pux.D. 
Archivist 


April 1, 1961 
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Minutes of the Annual Meeting 
of the Church Historical Society 


May 24, 1961 


The annual meeting of the members of the Church Historical 
Society was convened by the President, the Rev. Canon Walter H. 
Stowe, S.T.D., at the headquarters of the Society at the Seminary 
of the Southwest, Austin, Texas, on Wednesday evening, May 24, 
at 7:30 p.m. 

The President presided. Those in attendance were the Rev. 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Ph.D.; the Rev. William A. Clebsch, Th.D.; 
the Very Rev. Gray M. Blandy, D.D., Vice-President; the Treasurer, 
the Rev. L. L. Brown, D.D.; Mrs. L. L. Brown; Miss Virginia Nelle 
Bellamy, Ph.D., the Archivist of the Society; Mr. Frederick Chenery, 
Librarian of the Seminary of the Southwest; the Rev. Edward Hart- 
well, Rector of St. George’s Church, Austin, Texas; Mrs. Muriel 
Wright; Mrs. J. W. Goodson, Weslaco, Texas; Mr. Richard Swartout; 
Mrs. Charles A. Sumners; and the Secretary of the Society, the Rev. 
Charles A. Sumners, Rector of St. David’s Church, Austin, Texas. 

The President, Canon Stowe, opened the meeting with prayer 
and presided. 

The minutes of the Society were read by the Secretary and ap- 
proved as read. 

Canon Stowe asked for a report of the Treasurer. Mr. Brown 
gave the treasurer’s report in detail, a copy of which is attached. 

The President called for a statement as to the membership 
of the Society. Mrs. Brown had a detailed report of the various 
classes of membership. A copy of the report is attached to these 
minutes. The total is at present one thousand one hundred and 
thirty-five. 

The President asked the Archivist to read her report. Miss 
Bellamy stated that her report was the same as the one she had 
prepared for presentation to the General Convention. The report 
in full is attached. At the conclusion of the report, Dr. Bellamy 
stated that the Society has been receiving about sixty volumes of 
the original minutes of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
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ciety of the Church. Some of these minutes are in very bad con- 
dition, some pages being stuck together, some being hardly readable. 

Canon Stowe expressed deep gratitude for the assistance ren- 
dered to the Library by the Secretary, Mrs. Muriel Wright, by Mr. 
Chenery, the Librarian of the Seminary of the Southwest, and by 
a seminary student, Richard Swartout. 

Mr. Clebsch moved, seconded by Mr. Brown, that the Ar- 
chivist’s report be received with gratitude and approved by the 
members of the Society. The motion passed. 

Miss Bellamy suggested that the announcement of the special 
hours, two to four each afternoon, at which time a trained reference 
librarian would be available for assistance, be made to the public 
at large. 

Canon Stowe stated that there ought to be an announcement 
about the new membesrhip class, to be known as the Subscription 
Membership. Mr. Shepherd moved, seconded by Mr. Brown, that 
the President be requested to prepare a resolution in memory of 
Canon Sharp. The President spoke to the motion outlining many 
of the contributions that Canon Sharp had made during his long 
association with the Society. The motion passed. 

Canon Stowe suggested that the annual meeting should approve 
the budget to be presented to the General Convention. Mr. Clebsch 
moved, seconded by Mr. Sumners, that the President, the Vice- 
President, and the immediate past President be requested to rep- 
resent the Society before the General Convention in the presentation 
of the budget. The motion passed. 

Canon Stowe asked for any correspondence that should be 
presented to the membership. The Secretary stated that he had 
received a letter from Bishop Walter Gray stating that he and Canon 
Stowe had heartily approved the idea of the General Convention 
turning over the Church Historical Magazine to the responsibility 
of the Church Historical Society, and that in a formal meeting of 
the Joint Commission this idea had been approved and would be 
presented to the General Convention. 

Canon Stowe called for the election of new officers of the 
Society. He stated that he had been President for twenty-five years 
and that a recent major operation had indicated quite clearly to 
him that he must “slow down or else.” He telegraphed Mr. Brown 
his conviction pertaining to the necessity of his relinquishing some 
of his responsibilities, and that he felt it would be impossible for 
him to accept renomination as President. He concurred most heartily 
in the nomination of the Rev. Dr. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., as 
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President of the Society. He felt that Dr. Shepherd would add pres- 
tige to the Society as the incoming president. 

Mr. Brown moved the election of the Rev. Dr. Massey H. 
Shepherd, Jr., as President of the Church Historical Society. The 
immediate Past President, Canon Stowe, relinquished the chair and 
Dr. Shepherd became presiding officer. Dr. Shepherd said that he 
would withhold any remarks until after the elections had been 
completed. 

Canon Stowe moved that the Very Rev. Gray M. Blandy be 
nominated as Vice-President and that the nominations be closed, 
the Secretary casting the ballot for the Society. Mr. Brown seconded 
and the motion passed. 

Canon Stowe moved that the Rev. Charles A. Sumners be elected 
Secretary of the Society and that the ballot be closed, the chair 
casting the ballot in behalf of Mr. Sumners. Mr. Clebsch seconded 
the motion, and it passed. Canon Stowe moved, and the motion was 
seconded by Mr. Blandy, that the Rev. L. L. Brown be elected 
Treasurer, and that the Secretary be asked to cast the ballot in 
behalf of the Society. The motion passed. 

Mr. Blandy moved that the directors nominated as the Class 
of ’64 be declared elected. Canon Stowe seconded the motion. At 
this point, Dr. Shepherd called special attention to one of the direc- 
tors nominated, the Rev. Thomas E. Jessett, S.T.D., of the Diocese 
of Olympia. He stated that Dr. Jessett had given years of research 
to the history of the Church in the Northwest, and that he is the 
outstanding scholar in the field of Christianity in the Northwest 
Territory. As an example of his wide interest in historical matters, 
he had also written a paper entitled “A Study of the Church in 
Massachusetts.” The Secretary was asked to cast a ballot in behalf 
of the Society. The motion passed. 

At this point, Mr. Brown asked permission of the President 
to present a resolution that had been prepared in behalf of the 
Society. The Secretary read the following resolution: 


Wuereas, the Reverend Canon Walter Herbert Stowe, S.T.D., 
has since the early days of the Church Historical Society ren- 
dered faithful and effective service, and is now retiring as 
President; and 


Wuereas, the Reverend Dr. Stowe was elected President of the 
Church Historical Society in 1936 and has been re-elected every 
year since that time; and 


Wuereas, the membership of the Church Historical Society 
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in 1936 totaled 79 and at the close of the year 1960 numbered 
more than eleven hundred; and 


Wuereas. the historical collection of the Society has increased 
enormously and the Service rendered to the Church by the So- 
ciety has grown through the years, the President making notable 
contributions on his own to the collections; 
THEREFORE, Be It RESOLVED, 
That the Church Historical Society acknowledge the interest 
and leadership exercised by Walter Herbert Stowe during his 
twenty-five years as President, and express deep appreciation 
for his invaluable leadership; and 
Be it further resolved, that although Dr. Stowe is now retiring 
as President of the Society, we earnestly request his continued 
interest in all of the work of the Society in the years before him. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. SUMNERS 
Secretary 


The Resolution was passed by a rising vote of the members 
of the Society showing a depth of appreciation for the long and 
effective service of the former President. 

At this point, Mr. Shepherd spoke of his own appreciation for 
his election as President of the Church Historical Society. He con- 
fessed that this was one honor that in his fondest dreams he had 
never anticipated. In fact, as he came to Austin to be present at the 
Board Meeting, he was continuously in hope that some dark horse 
might be found to replace him as the nominee. He stated that he 
was particularly interested because of the fact that his field was 
Ancient History, specifically with special reference to patristics, and 
that he was not sure his work warranted his election. However, he 
accepted with gratitude. 

His first words as President were a tribute to the Rev. Canon 
Walter H. Stowe. Mr. Shepherd stated that Canon Stowe had served 
as President for half of the period of the existence of the Church 
Historical Society. He paid tribute to Canon Stowe for establishing 
the Society on a firm membership basis as well as on a firm financial 
basis. Canon Stowe had worked unceasingly with the assistance of 
others until the Church Historical Society had received official ac- 
ceptance by the General Convention as the Archivist for the General 
Convention. Mr. Shepherd stated that this was a magnificent achieve- 
ment. 

Another of Canon Stowe’s great interests was the finding of a 
suitable place for the housing of the documents gathered by the 
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Society. He stated that when the offer had come, from Bishop Quin 
offering space in the new Library of the Seminary of the Southwest 
as a suitable depository, Canon Stowe was not one to feel that Texas 
was really the end of the world. 

Mr. Shepherd stated that so far as he himself was concerned, 
Canon Stowe would always be Mr. President. Mr. Shepherd stated 
that he had been interested in seeing as part of his file the first 
issue of The Historiographer, Whitsuntide 1938. It recalled to him 
that as he began his work in the Church with special interest in 
history, he felt it desirable to seek out certain organizations to relate 
himself directly to such activities of the Church. He examined the 
issue of The Living Church Annual, and in part because the life 
membership of the Church Historical Society at that time was such 
an easy price, he had immediately become a member. The other 
organization he decided to join was the Church League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. He hoped it was not because of his joining that 
the CLID had shortly thereafter passed out of existence! 

Mr. Shepherd stated that it reinforced his sense of shock when 
he looked down the list of Board Members of the Society to find that 
he was the senior member in active membership. 

Concerning his plans for the Society, he felt that only two or 
three ideas were worth mentioning at the present. He himself would 
rely one hundred per cent on the excellent staff of the Society that 
had been assembled at the headquarters in Austin. He felt that the 
present year would be a fateful one for the Society in the event the 
General Convention accepted the recommendation of the Joint Com- 
mittee and turned the Magazine over to the Church Historical So- 
ciety for publication. Specifically as to new plans, the following were 
mentioned by Mr. Shepherd: 


First, membership. He felt that a new drive during the next 
triennium should be made by the Society, and he placed the goal as 
5,000 members. He did not feel that this was unreasonable, as he 
was confident the Society could secure the assistance of many in the 
Church, some at present not even knowing of the existence of the 
Society. After the coming General Convention, the first step of the 
Society would be to plan for a membership campaign to the bishops 
and the clergy and the laity. 

The second plan would be to increase the publicity concerning 
the Society, to make it better known. He felt it might be possible 
to work through the Seabury Press and the National Council and 
other parts of the Church Press and various scholarly agencies in 
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order that the Church Historical Society could make a real contribu- 
tion to the life of the Church. 

The third effort would be to continue the scholarly caliber of 
the publications issued by the Church Historical Society. A histor- 
ically-minded Church should have many interests and many specific 
gifts to offer, and the Church Historical Society should be the place 
for the gathering of the information for publication. 

The fourth specific idea was the need for good historical ma- 
terial written at what might be termed a popular level. He felt 
that if such material were carefully prepared, it would have a marked 
effect in promoting the work of the Society. 

A further plan was the securing of some capital funds. At 
present we have no capital funds of any consequence. He spoke of 
the incredible difficulty in securing funds for publishing serious 
material. Such capital funds would not only make it possible for 
the Society to publish material, but would also give the Society the 
privilege of making judgments as to what should or should not 
be published. When a particular author subsidized the publication 
of material, it makes it difficult for the Society to refuse publication. 

The last suggestion was the idea that the Society might publish 
a series of notable classical contributions of the past with appropriate 
introductions. He spoke of writings by Dr. Huntington, specifically 
The Church Idea, With Introduction by Bishop Slattery. He thought 
articles by Dr. Muhlenberg might form such a series. Mr. Shepherd 
thought that the more the Society published at all levels, the better 
the Society would be known and the greater the contribution that 
could be made. 

Mr. Shepherd ended his brief address with another expression 
of appreciation to his predecessors and also to the present staff. He 
stated that it was utterly amazing to him what had been accom- 
plished in the brief time that the collection had been housed at 
the Seminary of the Southwest, and he expressed especial apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Blandy, Dr. Brown, Dr. Clebsch and Dr. Bellamy. 

The meeting was adjourned by Dr. Shepherd who asked the 
immediate Past President, the Rev. Canon Walter H. Stowe, to 
pronounce the benediction. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. SUMNERS 
Secretary 
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Report on the Membership 
of the Society 


As of December 31, 1960 


Previously reported, January 1, 1960 
Life Membership 


Annual Membership 
Natural Members 


TOTAL ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP, December 31, 1960 


ANNA W. BROWN 
(Mrs. L. L. Brown) 
Assistant Treasurer 


1,110 
98 
105 
1,005 1,005 
Resignations, Institutional .......... 2 11 
972 
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Members Lost By Death — 1960 


Name Address Enrolled Died 

Mr. Frederick W. Barker......... Syracuse, N. Y. 1958 1960 
Mr. Francis S. Perryman.......... Scarsdale, N. Y. 1953 1959 
George A. Huggins, LL.D......... Philadelphia, Pa. 1949 1959 
Mrs. John MacLulich............ New Castle, Del. 1940 §=61958 
Rev. Charles L. McGavern........ Macon, Ga. 1954 1960 
Mr. Richard B. Tucker........... Virginia Beach, Va. 1946 1959 
Rev. William H.Stone........... Burlington, N. J. 1939 1959 
Rev. DuBose Murphy, D.D........ Birmingham, Ala. 1937 1960 
Mr. C. W. Tomlinson............. Ardmore, Okla. 1959 1960 
Rt. Rev. John D. Wing, D.D....... Winter Park, Fla. 1937 1960 
Mr. Hamilton Roddis............ iMarshfield, Wisc. 1948 1960 
Rt. Rev. T. N. Carruthers......... Charleston, S. C. 1959 1960 
Mr. George Verne Blue........... Ashland, Ore. 1939 1960 
Rev. William J. Dietrich, Jr........ Philadelphia,Pa. 1959 1960 
Rev. Edwin W. Merrill........... Kansas City, Mo. 1946 1959 
Mr. Charles D. Huber............ Princeton, N. J. 1950 Notified 
1960 

Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons....... San Francisco,Cal. 1946 1960 
Mr. David M. Sheerer............ West Chester, Pa. 1942 Notified 
1960 

Rt. Rev. Robert F. Wilmer, D.D.... Tunkhannock, Pa. 1938 1960 
Rev. A. Lester M. Worthey........ Shelton, Conn. 1950 1960 
(*) Mrs. Stanley Eyre Wilson. .... . Wynnewood, Pa 1927 Notified 
1960 

(*) Mr. Charles E. Field........... Cedar, Mich. 1937 Notified 
1960 

(*) Mr. Charles G. Milham........ Hanover, N. H. 1940 Notified 
1960 


* Life Member 
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Report of the Treasurer 
for the Year 1960 


A Condensed Summary 


RECEIPTS 
From Sales of Publications: Nos. 1 to 49, Inc.. .$ 1,403.79 
Treasurer, General Convention ......... 16,166.88 
Treasurer, General Convention 
Special Budget No. 2............... 1,000.00 
1,713.00 
Treasurer, National Council ........... 200.00 
Miscellaneous Sources ................. 182.71 
Subsidy—Publication No. 47 ........... 366.04 21,032.42 
DISBURSEMENTS 
COST OF PUBLICATIONS: 
Printing and Advertising .............. $ 1,849.16 
Payment of royalties ................... 643.94 $ 2,493.10 
SALARIES 
$ 6,511.20 
F.LC.A. & W/Holding Taxes ........... 1,590.21 
(C.H.S. 254.50) 9,557.07 


Church Pension Fund 
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LIBRARY EXPENSE: 


Books, Dues and Subscriptions ......... $ 287.09 
503.69 
Postage and ..............:.... 166.36 
Office Supplies and Printing .......... 829.16 


Insurance—$31.20 refunded by V.N.B..... 91.46 
(Inc. in Misc. Receipts) 


Miscellaneous Expense ................. 144.86 3,125.42 

Addressograph Expense ................ 41.10 

SPECIAL BUDGET: 

EQUIPMENT: 

Microfilm Machine .................... $ 2,794.30 

535.90 

‘Typewriter and Table ................. 260.30 

Lamps and Window Drapes ............ 80.85 

Filing Cabinets and Addressograph Plates 78.02 3,836.32 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS .......................... $21,019.90 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1960 ................... 3,837.33 


ON DEPOSIT: 
Mutual Savings Institution, Austin, Texas— 


Respectfully submitted, 


LAWRENCE L. BROWN, Treasurer 
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Publications of the 
CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


606 RATHERVUE PLACE 
AUSTIN 5, TEXAS 


Numbers 1 through 9 
(Out of Print) 


Apostle of New Jersey—John Tabot: 1645-1727 
By EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON, 
Cloth bound ... pp. xiii, 217 . . . $2.50 


Anglican Humanitarian in Colonial New York 
FRANK J. KLINGBERG, PH.D. 
loth Bound ... pp. xi, 295 


see $3 
[For reviews of the above two volumes, see The Historiographer, Vol. I, 
No. 3 (1943), pp. 23-26.] 


12. The Catholic Movement in the American 
Episcopal Church 
By GEORGE E. DEMILLE, 
Cloth Bound ... pp. x, 220... $3 
[A new, revised, and enlarged edition of this standard work was pub- 
i in 1950. See The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 10 (1950) for reviews.] 


13. Anglican Evangelicalism 
Edited by ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE, s.T.p. 
With Foreword by the Presiding Bishop 
Cloth Bound . .. pp. xv, 283... $3 
[For extended reviews of this volume, see The Historiographer, Vol. I, 
No. 4 (1944), pp. 20-27.] . 


14. Thomas Bray, 1658-1730: Founder of 
Missionary Enterprise 
By JOHN WOLFE LYDEKKER, m.a. 


Contributions of the S.P.G. to the American Way of Life 
By FRANK J. KLINGBERG, Px.p. 
Both of the above in one brochure ... pp. 44... The Copy, 50¢ 


(Bray was one of the greatest figures in the early expansion of the 
Anglican Communion.) 


15. The Episcopal Church—A Miniature History 
ith Foreword by the a Bishop 
A brochure... 2 
istoriographer, Vol. I, No. 5 
(1945), pp. 22-26.] 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


A History of the Diocese of Albany: 1704-1923 
By GEORGE E. DeMILLE, .a. 
Cloth Bound . . . Illustrated 150. . . $2.50 
[For reviews, see The Historiographer, Vou 1, I, No. 7 "(1947 ), p. 39.) 


17. Epitome of the History of the Holy Catholic Church 
Compiled WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.1T.p. 
A Chart... 35 copies for $1 
[An aid to the teaching of Church history, and for use with Confirma- 
tion classes. See The Historiographer, Vol. 1, No. 7 (1947), P. 40, for 
comments and reviews. ] 


18 The Anglican Communion Today 
By JOHN S. HIGGINS, p.p. 


One Communion and Fellowship 
By THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


of the above in one brochure . 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I o 7 (1947), p. 41.] 


19. An Encouraging Decade for the Episcopal Church 
1930-1940 
WALTER HERBERT STOWE, 
ith by the Bishop of Michigan 
A brochure ... pp. 48... 25¢ 
cA, stations study of the growth of the Church, by  provin 


7 (1947, p. wer 


ces and 
and foreign. See The Historiographer, Volt I, No. 


20. Who Wrote the New Prayers in the Prayer Book? 
JAMES ARTHUR MULLER, PH.D. 
With Foreword by Dr. Massey H. oe Jr. 
A brochure ... 
[See The Historio her, Vol I. No. 7 (1947), p. 43, for comments. 
A new edition was pu’ ed in 1949.] 


21. Cross on the Range—Missionary in Wyoming 
brochure . 
[See The Vol. (1945), for comments. ] 


Quarter of a ee 
Trinity Church in the City of New York: 1697-1947 


Edited ay E. CLOWES CHORLEY, p.v. 
by Rector’ 
Cloth Bound . 


. Xii, 162... $8 
See The Historio Vor 1 No 8 ), and No. 9 (1949), for 
[ i grapher, ‘ 


23. The Anglican Church in Delaware 
By NELSON WAITE ED.D. 
Cloth Bound . 
[See Historiographer, Vol. Mo. 8 8 (1948), and No. 9 (1949), for 
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ANNUAL REPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1960 


The Intellectual Revolution and the 
Anglican Communion 
By WALTE S.T.D. 


A brochure 
[See The Historiographer, or Ne No. 8 (1948), for reviews.] 


25- Adventures in Parish History 
By NELSON R. BURR, PH.D. 
brochure ...pp. 16... 25¢ 
[Concerned with the art of writing a parish history. Dr. Burr has writ- 
ten nine.] A 


26. Highlights of Church History 
Early & Medieval 
By RICHARD G. SALOMON, PHL. 


A brochure... pp. 38... 25¢ 
[See Historiographer, Vol. I No. 9 (1949), and No. 10 (1950), for 


27. Highlights of Church History 
he Reformation 
By POWELL M. — PH.D. 
A brochure . 50¢ 
on The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 9 (1949) and No. 10 (1950), for 


28. The Province of the Pacific 
By LOUIS CHILDS SANFORD, pp. 
Chapter I by Epwarp L. PARSONS, D.D. 
Cloth Bound. xiii, 187... $3 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. a No. 10 (1950), for reviews.] 
e 


A Bishop of the Great Plains 
GEORGE ALLEN 
Cloth Bound .. . Illustrated ... pp. vi . $3 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. II, No. 1 (1951), ‘for reviews. ] 


How We Got Our Prayer Book 
EDWARD HENRY S.T.D. 


Brochure . . . Illustrated . 25¢ 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. I, No. 1 (1950), for reviews.] 


The Genius and Mission of the Episcopal Church 
By JOHN SEDBERRY MARSHALL, PH.D. 
[See The Historiographer, Vol. 1, No. 10 (1950), for reviews.] 

@ 

British Humanitarianism 

Essays Honoring Frank J. Klingber; 
Edited by SAMUEL CLYDE McCULLOCH, Pu. 


[See The Historiographer, Vol. II, No. 1 (1951), for reviews] 
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The General Convention: Offices and Officers 
1785-1950 
By RANKIN BARNES, 
Cloth Bound . . . Illustrated . . $3 
[For review, see The Historiographer, Ii. No.3 (1952) .] 


Why Does the Episcopal Church Need Scholars? 
By WALTER H. STOWE and SPENCER ERVIN 
B ure... pp. 23... 25¢ 


Growth of the Churches in America 
1926-1950 
By WALTER H. STOWE, s.7.p. 
Brochure... pp. 6... 15¢ 


36. Virginia’s Mother Church and the Political 
Conditions Under Which It Grew 


By GEORGE MacLAREN D.D. 
Vol. 1, 1607-1727 . . . Cloth Bound .. . pp. xxii, 571. 
Vol. II, 1727-1814 |. . Cloth Bound... pp. xii, 688 . 


One Christ, One World, One Church: 
A Short Introduction to the Ecumenical Movement 
By NORMAN VICTOR HOPE, PxH.. 
Cardboard covers... pp. 96... $1 


38. Exploring the Silent Shore of Memory 
By HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, pp. 
Cloth Bound ... pp. 300... $4 


39. William White’s “The Case of the Episcopal Churches 
in the United States Considered” (1782) 
Edited 7 RICHARD G. SALOMON, PHL. 
- pp. 78... $1 


rochure 

indispensable to to the proper understanding and 
teaching i urch History. This is the most thoroughly edited 
edition which has ever been published] 


40. The Anglican Church in New Jersey 
By NELSON PH.D. 
Cloth Bound . xvi, 768 ... $10 
[For reviews, see The Bistevtegraphe Vol. Il, No. 5 (1955), pp. 36-45.] 


41. Ethelbert Talbot (1848-1928): Missionary Bishop, 
Diocesan Bishop, Presidin =| Bishop 
Illustrated . 
[The biography to 


33- 

34. 
7.50 
. $10.00 


ANNUAL REPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1960 


More Lay Readers Than Clergy! 
A — of the Office of Lay Reader 
e History of the Church 
By WALTER HERBERT STOWE, s.T.p. 
Brochure... pp. 37... 50¢ 
[For review, see HISTORICAL "MAGAZINE, XXV * (1956), 288-289.] 


From “Churches” To “Church” 
By DuUBOSE M.A. 
Brochure ... The Copy, 6 Copies, $1 
[For review, see xxv (1956), 406.] 


“Walking With God”: A Devotional Miscellany 


By BISHOP CHARLES HENRY BRENT (1862-1929) 
Edited by FREDERICK WARD KATES 
Brochure... pp. 36... 50¢ 
[For review, see HisToRICAL “Macazine, xxvii (March, 1958).] 


Maryland’s Established Church 


By NELSON WAITE a” ED.D. 
Cloth Bound . p. 239... $5 
[For review, see HISTORICAL MADAZING, XXxvi (1957), p. 183.] 


The Diocese of California 
A Quarter Century 
1915-1940 
By BISHOP EDWARD L. ew D.D. 


Cloth Bound ... pp. xi, 165 
Illustrated 


Saint Thomas Church 
in the City and County of 
New York: 1823-1954 
By E. DEMILLE, 


Cloth Bound . . . pp. viii, 108 . 
Illustrated 


An Appreciation of Bishop Charles Henry Brent 
(1862-1929) 


“Lo, I Come to Do Thy Will, O God,” 
By FREDERICK WARD KATES 


Brochure . . 15¢ 
(Out of 


The Christian ad Society and the Revival of 
The Episcopal Church in New Jersey 
By WALTER 8.T.D. 
B - pp. 40... 50¢ 
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A QUARTERLY PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


BES A L 
M @ E 


OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


E Chureh Historica, Macazine is one of the foremost journals of scholar- 

ship in Christendom.”—The Witness. Now—1961—in its 30th year, 30th 
volume, of continuous — . Over 11,800 pages of history and biography 
have been published. 


$1.25 the Copy $5 the Year 
ORDER FROM: 5 Paterson Street, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


(Must be for tn Church 
ociety dues 


The Historiographer 


Official Organ of the Society, Published Annually, Containing 
Official Reports, Book Reviews, and other Matter Relating to the 
Work of the Society 


Vol. I, (19388) Vol.1,No. 5 Vol. II, No. (1951) 


2 (1939) No. 6 (194 "No. 2 (1952) 
(Nene in 1940, No. 7 (1947) No. 3 (1953) 
1941, 1942] No. . (1948) No. 4 (1954) 
No. 3 (1943) No. 9 (1949) No. 5 (1955) 
No. 4 (1944) No. 10 (1950 No. 6 (1956) 
No. 7 (1957) 


ORDER FROM: Church Historical Society 
606 Rathervue Place Austin 5, Texas 


[The above issues can be had at the following prices: Those of 
Volume I, at 25¢ per copy; those of Volume II, at 50¢ per copy.] 
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Saint Thomas Church 


IN THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 


New York 1823-1954 
By 


GEORGE E. DeMILLE 
Canon of Albany 


“Canon DeMille has added to his other valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of the American Episcopal Church a 


parish history that, in our judgment, ranks high among 
similar contributions in this special field.” 


—Dr. E. H. Ecket, in Historica, MAGAZINE 


“This is one of the very best parish histories that has ever 
been written.”—Dr. Rosert S. Bosuer, Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History and Director of Graduate Studies, 
the General Theological Seminary, New York City 


Publication No. 47 The Copy, $3 
+ + + 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place 
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MORE LAY READERS 


THAN CLERGY! 


A STUDY OF THE OFFICE OF LAY READER 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


By the REV. CANON WALTER H. STOWE, S.T.D. 
Historiographer of the Church 


Beginning with the year 1951, the American Episcopal Church has had 
more Lay Readers than Clergy! This study is the most complete known to 
us. Subjects covered: An Ancient Office . . . In the Church of England . 
The Lay Reader in the Colonial Church . The Lay Reader in the Early 
American Canons . . . The Growth of the Church Calls for Action . . . The 
Revisions of 1883 and 1886 . The Lay Reader in an Age of Secularism 

. Revisions of the Canon in 1904 and 1952... The Distribution of Lay 
Readers in the Church . .. The Priesthood of the Laity ... Training Schools 
for Lay Readers. . . Partners in a World-Wide Struggle . . . Five Statistical 
Tables ... 


Publication No, 42 .. . 50 Cents 
+ + 


ETHELBERT TALBOT: 1848-1928 
Missionary Bishop 
Diocesan Bishop 

Presiding Bishop 


By the REV. C. RANKIN BARNES, S.T.D. 
Secretary of the General Convention 


The Rev. George Buzzelle (1867-1944) , who served in Wyoming and Idaho 
under Bishop Talbot, said of him: “ “There were giants in those days,’ . . . 
and greatest of all, Ethelbert Talbot, Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho. . . . He 
was the ideal man for the West as the West was then constituted. An 
indefatigable worker. . . . : A nd how people flocked to hear him. A strong 
and inspiring preacher... . 


Publication No, 41 . .. Illustrated . . . $1.00 


606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 
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For Better Parish 
and Diocesan 
Histories! 


“Adventures in Parish His- 
tory, by Dr. Nelson R. Burr, 
| ought to be required reading 
for anyone attempting to 
write a local church history, 
whether on the diocesan or 
the parish level.” 


—CANON 
GerorceE E. DEMILLE 


Publication No. 25 
The Copy, 25c¢ 
Church Historical Society 


606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 


TheH.W.Gray Co., Inc. 


“Leading Publishers of Music 
for the Episcopal Church” 


Agents for: 
The Plainchant Publications 
Committee London, England 
(Edited by Francis Burgess) 
The St. Dunstan Edition 
of Plainchant 
(Edited by Winfred Douglas) 
Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
S. Bornemann, Paris, France 


159 East 48th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WHO WROTE 
THE NEW PRAYERS 
in the PRAYER BOOK ? 


THE COPY, 50¢ 
By JAMes ARTHUR MULLER 
“A valuable contribution to 


prayer book literature.” — The 
Living Church 


Church Historical Society 
606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 


The Intellectual Revolution and 
The Anglican Communion 


by WALTER H. STOWE 
THE COPY, 25¢ 
“A masterpiece.” 
—Bishop Maxon 
Church Historical Society 


606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 


What the British “Journal of Ecclesiastical History” 
(Vol. VII, pp. 111-113) has said about 


“The Case of the Episcopal Churches 
in the United States Considered” 


BY WILLIAM WHITE 
EDITED BY RICHARD G. SALOMON 


“eq CONNECTION with chapter seventeen of Nelson Burr's book,* 
the perusal of the new edition of The Case of the Episcopal 
Churches in the United States Considered is strongly recommended. 
This controversial essay from the pen of William White, although it 
advanced proposals which subsequently were abandoned or modified, 
embodies the first draft of the organization of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in America as it exists today. Here we have the text of 
the original edition in modern dress and with critical notes, accom- 
panied by a collection of letters opposing the pamphlet’s Lockean 
theories and some statements by White in their defence. Now readily 
available to the public are several of the documents which went into 
the mill for the important study reviewed above.* Professor Salomon 
performs a fine service in preparing this new edition of The Case 
and offering his informative introduction and notes to the text.” 


*This refers to Dr. Nelson R. Burr’s, The Anglican Church in New Jersey 
(Church Historical Society Publication No. 40), which was reviewed in the same 
issue of the Journal. 


PUBLICATION NO. 39 
Brochure ... pages 78 . . . The Copy, 50c 
+ + + 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place Austin 5, Texas 


THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


A MINIATURE History 
By WALTER H. STOWE The Copy, 25¢ 
Historiographer of the Church 


“A brilliant survey (in 64 pages) of the relationship of this Church to the 
historic Church of the English race and to the worldwide Anglican Com- 
munion, and of its history from its feeble colonial beginnings down to the 
present, together with a brief concluding appraisal of its place in the con- 
temporary religious scene and the distinctive values which it has to contribute 


to America and the world.”—Dr. E. H. ECKEL, Rector, Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CHURCH HISTORY 
Early & Medieval The Reformation 


By RICHARD G. SALOMON By POWELL MILLS DAWLEY 


Professor of Church History Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
Bexley Hall, Kenyon College The General Theological Seminary 


The Copy, 25¢ The Copy, 25¢ 


“I want to tell you how very much I like the two brochures of Dr. Salomon 
and Dr. Dawley. At long last I have something on Church History which I 
can conscientiously put into 2 layman’s hands. So much of this sort of thing 
has been apologetic and biased, without letting the facts—all of them—speak 
for themselves. Also they look attractive and readable. I am spreading the 
news about them to all my friends in the parochial ministry.”"—Dr. MASSEY 
H. SHEPHERD, Jr., Professor of Liturgics, The Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place Austin 5, Texas 


For Christmas 


of these first-rate historical and biographical books. 
Each of these volumes is attractively printed, cloth- 
bound, and of permanent value—a most welcome addition to 
the Library of any Clergyman or Layman interested in the 
History of the Church. See Order Coupon, Advertising Page 8. 


No. 45. MARYLAND’S ESTABLISHED CHURCH, by 
Nelson W. Rightmyer. 


“Students of American Church History know by this time that any- 
thing written by Dr. Rightmyer is bound to be a sound piece of 
scholarly writing. This book is no exception.”—CANON GEORGE E. 
DEMILLE, author of Nos. 16 and 12, below. 


$5.00 


No. 40. THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN NEW JERSEY, 
by Nelson R. Burr. 
“I venture to prophesy that this book (784 pages) will stand for a 
hundred years as the definitive treatment of the subject.”—Dr. WAL- 
TER H. Stowe, Historiographer of the Church. 
$10.00 


No. 38. EXPLORING THE SILENT SHORE OF MEM- 
ORY, by Henry St. George Tucker. 


The Autobiography of our former Presiding Bishop, covering his 
early life in Virginia, and his ministry in Japan. Bishop Tucker was 
“one of the human agents used by God to promote the growth of 
Seikokwai” (the Holy Catholic Church in Japan). As President of 
St. Paul’s University and as Bishop of Kyoto, he was instrumental 
in developing native leadership in the Japanese Church, thus prepar- 
ing it for its current opportunity. 

° $4.00 


No. 36-I. VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH: VOLUME I, 
1607-1727, by George MacLaren Brydon. $7.50 


c 2 HE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY suggest some 


No. 36-II. VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH: VOLUME II, 
1727-1814, by George MacLaren Brydon. $10.00 


“Virginia’s Mother Church is the most valuable contribution to the 
history of Virginia made in a long time, and puts Dr. MacLaren Bry- 
don in the front rank of the state’s historians. Without this book, 
the history of Virginia in the colonial and Revolutionary periods 
could not be understood.”—-H. J. ECKENRODE, Author of Separation 
of Church and State in Virginia. 
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Church Historical Society 


No. 33. THE GENERAL CONVENTION: OFFICES AND 
OFFICERS, 1785-1950, by C. Rankin Barnes. 

The story of the legislative body of our Church. “It contains a series 

of brief biographical sketches of the officers of General Convention 

with an interwoven account of the nature and growth of the duties 

of their offices. . . . It is the first attempt at such a compilation and 


it is a very successful one. . . pees) WALTER H. Gray, of 
Connecticut. 


No. 32. BRITISH HUMANITARIANISM: Essays Honor- 


ing Frank J. Klingberg, edited by Samuel C. 

McCulloch. 
“Ministers who seek new sermon material, laymen who wish to en- 
large their perspective, and historians who want a fuller understand- 
ing of Britain and her empire will gain by perusing British Human- 
itarianism. Once again, we are reminded that religious-ethical forces 
are of superlative importance in human history.”—-GARLAND DOwN- 
uM, in The Christian Century. e $4.00 


No. 29 A BISHOP OF THE GREAT PLAINS, by George 
Allen Beecher. 


“My letter grows out of my delight with the Beecher book. en 
could not put it down. . . . I show it to callers, and, if they are non- 
readers, I show them the "pictures. Every one mentioned in the vol- 
ume comes to life. The pages on Willa Cather are the finest in all 
literature.” —Pror. FRANK J. KLINGBERG, the University of California, 
Los Angeles. e $3.00 


No. 28 THE PROVINCE OF THE PACIFIC, by Louis 
Childs Sanford. 
“This is an accurate account of the development of the Episcopal 
Church in the West by the one best qualified to write in terms of the 
ets of which he was president for many years. Following a 
rilliant essay [‘‘Provinces: Ancient and Modern”] by Bishop Par- 
sons, there is the story of the way in which the Church in the West 
was organized.”—Dr. RANDOLPH —_— MILLER, in The gt 
No. 23. THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN DELAWARE, by 
Nelson W. Rightmyer. 
“The volume on the early history of the Church in Delaware is ex- 
cellent. I read every word of it at once upon its arrival. Congratula- 
tions for another worthy publication.”—-Dr. Massey H. SHEPHERD, 
Jr., Professor of Liturgics, = Divinity School of the Pacific. 


$3.00 
No, 22. QUARTER OF A MILLENNIUM, TRINITY 
CHURCH IN THE CITY OF NEY YORK: 1697- 

1947, edited by E. Clowes Chorley. 


“This is the history, covering a 7 of two hundred and fifty years, 
of a parish which the Bishop of London described in the anniversary 
sermon as being ‘unique throughout the whole of Christendom.’ ”— 
Dr. G. MACLAREN Brybon, William and Mary Quarterly. $3.00 

See Next Page for Order Coupon > 
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Books for Christmas 
[See also, the two preceding pages] 


No. 16. A HISTORY OF THE DIOCESE OF ALBANY, 
by George E. DeMille. 
“This excellent and well-documented monograph covers the work of 
the Church of England and the Episcopal Church in the area sur- 
rounding Albany. . When they are as well done as this one, they 
merit the attention of the general student. .’—Dr. WILLIAM WIL- 
SON MANROss, in Church History. 
$2.50 


No. 13. ANGLICAN EVANGELICALISM, edited by A. C. 
Zabriskie. 
“The Church Historical Society has once again given us a really 
valuable volume. . Conducted throughout on a high plane, with 
adequate scholarship, ‘sweet reasonableness, and here and there rising 
to genuine heights of fervor im presenting evangelical truths, this 
book should be widely read and pondered.”—Holy Cross Magazine. 
No. 12. THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN THE AMER- 
ICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH, by George E. 
DeMille. 
“A more fair-minded and judicious history of this very controversial 
question could not be written. . . . Taking the whole record into ac- 
count ... it does not appear to the author, or to this reviewer, that 
the ‘Catholic movement’ is a Romeward movement or likely to be- 
come one.”—The Christian Century, the leading Protestant 183.00 
No. 11. ANGLICAN HUMANITARIANISM IN COLON- 
IAL NEW YORK, by Frank J. Klingberg. 
“Dr. Klingberg has taken the humanitarian efforts of the English 
Church in New York and shows that the benighted races were upper- 
most in the minds of the bishops and leaders of the benevolent so- 
cieties in the 18th century. . . . This splendid scholar has furnished 
a book which should open the eyes of those who dismiss the Church’s 
influence as trivial and — "The Churchman. $ 
3.00 


No. 10 APOSTLE OF NEW JERSEY—JOHN TALBOT: 
1645-1727, by Edgar L. Pennington. 


“Dr. Pennington has given us an interesting and accurate study of 
an important figure in our Church’s history.”—-Dr. WILLIAM WILSON 
MANROssS, in Historical Magazine. $2.50 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Texas 


I enclose check in the amount of $.. _........ for which please 
send me the following checked items: 


04 040 038 QO 36ll O 33 932 29 
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ALL WITHIN THE CHURCH 


The Church HYMNAL Corporation 


Publishers of all church editions of Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Prayer Book Studies and the Hymnal. 
Books are of the finest quality at surprisingly low 
prices. 


The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their im- 
mediate families. Policies to meet your needs. 


The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


Fire and allied lines, fine arts, theft, glass 
for churches and floaters for clergy . . . costs 
up to 20% less... premiums payable quar- 
terly, without interest. 


Fidelity bonds, boiler insurance, gen- 
eral liability and compensation at ad- 


‘ae CHURCH Pund 


20 Exchange Place — New York 5, N. Y. 


4 it : 
The Church AGENCY Corporation 
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